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and her pets, especially those in 
the animal hospital that Truly 
-— for that is her name — organ- 
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A Truly Little Girl 


CHAPTER I 
THE NICELYS OF THE ‘NICE-HOUSE’ 


GERTRUDE NiceLy — that was the little girl’s name. 
Yes, I know Nicely is a very odd name, but it belonged 
to Gertrude’s father, so of course it was hers, too; and as 
for ‘Truly,’ everybody began calling her ‘Trudy’ first, 
because Gertrude sounded too grown-up for such a fat 
little roll-about, and from ‘Trudy’ it grew into ‘Truly.’ 
No, I don’t know how, nor why; it just did — that’s all 
I can say on the subject. 
Truly was born on Sunday, and you know 


‘The bairn that is born on the Sabbath day 
Is lucky and bonny and wise and gay.’ 


As for bonny, Truly was pink-cheeked and dimpled 
and brown-eyed and curly red-haired, if you happen 
to like that kind of looks; and as for her being lucky and 
wise and gay, probably you will have to read the whole 
of this story to find out whether she was or not. 

No, of course I shan’t tell you now, before you even 
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begin to read; you must make up your own minds about 
it when you have finished the book. 

Truly was an ‘April Girl.’ There are rhymes for 
the months, you know, as well as for the days of the 


week: 
‘January, snowy; July, moppy; 
February, flowy; August, croppy; 
March, blowy; September, poppy; 
April, showery; October, breezy; 
May, flowery; November, wheezy; 
June, bowery; December, freezy.’ 


They called her their ‘little April girl’ now and then 
at home, just to tease her, for she did cry pretty easily; 
but fortunately she was born at the very end of the 
month, just when sunny May is beginning to come in, 
and so her April showers never lasted long. 

Truly had a father and mother — most children do 
have, if you've ever noticed — and they were nice ones, 
too, though if a Nicely isn’t nice, why, then, rice pud- 
ding isn’t rice! 

She also had a Big Sister, and if she wasn’t always nice, 
why, neither was Truly — that is, not every day and 
every minute of the day, though of course she tried to 
be. The Big Sister was married, and her married name © 
was Dunn, so of course she was Mrs. Nicely Dunn, and - 
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you can’t blame Truly for saying that it made Sister 
sound like a loaf of bread, or a roast of mutton. 

There was a Cat in the Nicely house, of good disposi- 
tion and an agreeable habit of bringing out from the 
barn chamber every now and then a simply lovely fam- 
ily of kittens. There was a Dog, too; very pleasant to 
run and play with, though whether he had kittens, too, 
—no, I don’t believe so; at least I never heard of 
any. 

The Nicelys lived on a farm, but the farm was on the 
very edge of a village, so they had all the good things 
both of city and country; and of course they kept horses 
and colts and cows and calves and sheep and lambs and 
pigs and hens and ducks and geese and turkeys and 
ostriches and elephants. No; now I come to think of it, 
they really didn’t have ostriches and elephants. But 
all the rest of the animals were right there on the farm, 
and very kind and well-mannered they were, and good 
to play with, except, perhaps, the pigs, who are apt to 
be rude and pushing. 

The Nicelys’ home — ‘ Nice-House’ they called it 
(though I think, myself, that sounds cold and too much 
like ‘Ice House’) — had two little dormer windows in 
the front part of its roof, looking like somebody lifting 
up his eyebrows in surprise and saying, as Mother 
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said, sometimes, ‘Dear me! child, what are you doing 
now?’ 

Down below the surprised eyes and eyebrows were 
pleasant bedrooms and a playroom for Truly; and on 
the floor under that was a pretty little sitting-room, all 


= 


windows and sunshine, with a stand in one of the win- 
dows full, all winter long, of blossoming plants. On 
either side of this window were two great pots of Eng- 
lish ivy, and those two ivy plants had grown and grown 
and grown and kept on growing until, if you will believe 
it, they had grown entirely around the room and met 
each other opposite the place where they started. Then 
there was a yellow canary, named ‘Cary’ for a wonderful 
singer, who was a dear friend of Mother’s, and when the 
sun was shining, the flowers were blooming, and the 
bird was warbling, nobody could have helped thinking 
it really was a ‘ Nice-House.’ 
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ON THE NICELY FARM 
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There were tall pine trees and smooth fields, green in 
summer and white in winter, to be seen from the front 
windows and from the back ones, a happy, laughing, 
singing, rippling, gurgling, rushing river, big enough for 
row-boats, and big enough, too, for fish and frogs and 
turtles, and now and then a muskrat. 

At the end of the sitting-room was a long window that 
opened like a door on a piazza that hung almost over 
the river and was shaded with great willow trees; and 
on the sitting-room floor, in front of the long window, 
Truly used to play dolls, with the Little Girl Next 
Door. 


CHAPTER II 
THE LITTLE GIRL NEXT DOOR 


But, now I remember it, I haven’t said a word yet about 
the Little Girl Next Door; so I shall have to begin a new 
Chapter to tell about her. 

Margaret Green was her name, though everybody 
called her ‘Daisy,’ and her Aunt Vera took care of her, 
for her father and mother, poor child! had been lost at 
sea when she was a tiny baby, too little to know any- 
thing about it. 

Daisy’s Aunt Vera, and her father, and her uncle who 
lived in London, were all English; and as poor as church 
mice, so Auntie said, so if her mother’s mother hadn’t 
been an American and owned a house in the very village 
where the children lived, perhaps Daisy wouldn’t have 
had a roof to cover her head now, and might have 
had — who knows! — to travel about in a gypsy car- 
avan! 

When you saw the child and heard her name, you 
thought at once of a quiet little village in England, of its 
goose-green, covered with the deepest and thickest of 
grass, and of its tiny pink-tipped daisies turning up their 
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little round faces to the sun. Such a pink-and-white, 
round-faced flower was Margaret Green, 


‘Splendidest neighbor that ever was seen!’ 
That was what Truly called her every morning, 


‘Daisy, Margaret, Daisy Green, 
Splendidest neighbor that ever was seen!’ 


and when Daisy heard her, she always answered, 


‘Truly, lu-ly, 
I love you-ly!’ 


and came skipping across the grass to play. 
They played, oh, so many things, that it would take 
as many volumes as your father’s 
En- 
cy- 
clo- 
pe- 
dia 
to tell about them all. One favorite play was called 
‘Going to England,’ a journey Daisy had already taken 
twice; and for that they needed all the chairs in the 
sitting-room, arranged to look as much as possible like 
a ship, with the seats of the chairs turned in toward the 
space in the center to serve as berths at night. Then, if 
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Mother would let them take the hat-stand from the hall 
for a mast, and drape it with a sheet to look like a sail, 
they would run the British Flag up to the maintop, and 
with all hands on board, sail away for England, over the 
ocean blue. In warm weather they could play the same 
thing in the summer-house, which was more or less ship- 
like in shape, and then the garden rake did very well for 
a mainmast, with Mother’s apron, hastily borrowed, for 
a sail. 

As perhaps you might guess, Mother greatly pre- 
ferred the play in the summer-house, for it was very 
embarrassing to usher a visitor into the sitting-room, 
as did happen one day, and find all the chairs in use, 
and two bold Jack Tars steering their craft through 
stormy waters in the very middle of the floor. 

Daisy, who was eight years old, while Truly was only 
seven, remembered many things about her journeys to 
England, and told of the little narrow beds or berths 
where you slept at night, and of how the Sea gently 
rocked you to sleep, or else played a trick on you and 
tumbled you out on the floor in the middle of the night. 
She told of how the ship creaked and groaned, and 
groaned and creaked, all the time, as if it were coming 
apart; and of how the fog horn sometimes boomed all 
the night through, warning other ships to keep their dis- 
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tance. She told of the ship’s bells that struck the hours; 
of the bugle that sounded when meals were ready; of the 
tables in the dining-room, all screwed down to the floor; 
and of the seats like piano-stools, but screwed down, 
too, that you sat on to have your dinner. 

One story Daisy told always made Truly laugh, and 
laugh again, until you would have thought she was 
going to choke, for it was about the day when the ship 
gave an unexpected lurch while everybody was. at 
luncheon, and all the dishes slid down to the other 
side of the table, and some of them on to the floor; and 
the Waiter behind Aunt Vera poured all the soup he 
was holding right down her neck — and the spoon went 
with it! That was the time the soup ran away with the 
spoon, Daisy would say, and then Truly would laugh 
and laugh again. 

One day Daisy said they’d let the ship sail itself, and 
Truly could be Aunt Vera, and she would be the Waiter, 
and they’d make-believe the ship was pitching like any- 
thing! That was fun, of course, and they laughed and 
screamed whenever there was a great heave of the waves; 
but when Daisy spilled a whole cupful of cold water 
down Truly’s neck, and the cold silver spoon came after 
it — that wasn’t so much fun, and April showers began 
to fall from Truly’s eyes that very minute. 
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‘Oh, Truly, don’t cry!’ begged Daisy. ‘I thought you 
knew I was going to do just like the Waiter. Now you 
be the Waiter, and I'll be Aunt Vera, and you can pour 
a whole tubful of ice-water down my neck!’ That made 
Truly laugh, of course, and so the sun came out and the 


shower dried away. 


CHAPTER III 
BIRDS AND BOXBERRIES 


Dip I say Truly’s father was a doctor? Well, he was, 
even if I didn’t say it; and everybody loved him all over 
the countryside; and all the neighbors, and the far-away 
people, too, always wanted him to cure their aches and 
pains, though, as Mother said, they generally didn’t 
begin to remember how much they wanted him till about 
the middle of a dark winter’s night, with the snow falling 
like sixty, and the wind blowing like seventy! 

I think, myself, that Mother was right; but that has 
nothing to do with this chapter, which is about birds 
and boxberries. 

You remember I said that the Nicelys had horses 
and colts on their farm; and once, when a little colt was 
born, Father gave him to Truly for her very own. Father 
wanted her to call him ‘Long-Legs,’ for really he had 
more legs than he had body; but Truly thought he 
would not like the name when he grew up, so they de- 
cided to call him ‘Trulito,’ which I suppose means 
‘Little Truly,’ if it means anything. 

He wasn’t little any longer, when this story begins, 
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but a big, strong, full-grown horse, and so gentle and kind 
that a baby could drive him, so Father said. I don’t 
know about the baby, but I do know that Truly drove 
him almost every day, sitting up straight beside her 
father, holding the reins carefully, and guiding Trulito 
past the mud-puddles and the stones, and over the 
bumpy roads. 


‘Pretty good driver for seven years old!’ the people 
used to say when Father made his calls, and Truly used 
to sit up straighter still when she heard them, and laugh 
till her red curls shook like bells all over her head. 

One day when she was driving, Father had to make 
rather a long call at a house in a neighboring village, so 
he tied Trulito to a fence and told Truly she might run 
about and amuse herself while he was gone. She had 
not been alone very long when a kind-looking wo- 
man came by and asked if she was the doctor’s little 


girl. 
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‘Yes, ma’am,’ said Truly politely. 

“Well, then,’ said the kind-looking woman, ‘if you'll 
just come up the road a piece with me, I'll show you 
where the boxberries is as thick as batter this spring, 
and you can get some to take home to your Ma.’ 

The woman held out a little tin cup, and with a hop, 
a skip, a jump, and a ‘thank you,’ all at the same time, 
Truly took the cup and the kind woman’s hand, and off 
they went the grasses through, to the sunny spot where 
the berries grew. And there they found them very thick, 
so large and round that you could pick a cupful while 
you counted ten, and then as quickly fill again. 

The kind-looking woman called the fairy red fruit, 
boxberries; but I have heard people call them fox- 
berries, checkerberries, and ivory plums. Foxberries is 
perhaps the nicest name, though whether a fox would 

_ like them — but, anyway, if he didn’t, he could string 
a necklace of them for his cubs. 

- Truly was very happy to have such a pretty present 
to take home to her mother, and she was saying so to the 
foxberry woman when they heard a fluttering in the low 
bushes beneath the pine trees. Again and again they 
heard it, sounding as if something were trying to fly, 
but couldn’t rise; and Truly drew near very carefully, 
for it might be an elf caught in a spider’s web, and, if so, 
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he might be cross and angry, and you must be very 
polite, and say, ‘Good-afternoon, sir. How do you do?’ 
before you offered to help him. 

But, as it happened, it wasn’t an elf at all, or, if it was, 
it didn’t look like one, outside. What it did look like was 
a sick robin, with ruffled feathers and dull eyes, and one 
dragging wing. 

‘Oh, oh, the poor robin!’ cried Truly; and, ‘ Well, the 
poor critter!’ said the kind woman; ‘he’s broken his 
wing, somehow.’ 

‘Could I take him home?’ asked Truly eagerly, ‘and 
have Father make him well again?’ 

‘Likely your father could, if anybody could,’ said the 
woman. ‘You might try; he'll die here, anyway, if we 
leave him, for he can’t get to water. You wait till I put 
my apron over the bush.’ 

The apron was gently lowered, and with only one 
flutter of feathers, the robin was lifted up inside it. 
“You wait,’ said the woman again, ‘and I'll tie up that 
wing so it won’t drag and hurt him,’ and she produced a 
strip of cloth from her pocket and bound the wing to the 
robin’s side. 

‘May I carry him?’ begged Truly. ‘Ill be very care- 
ful not to let him get away.’ 

“He wouldn’t get away very far,’ said her friend, ‘ un- 
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less it was to where the good robins go when they die, 
for he’s a pretty sick bird, ’'m afraid.’ 

By this time she had folded Truly’s handkerchief 
softly around the robin so that he could be held firmly 
and still breathe, and the little girl, with the precious 
bundle in one hand and the berries in the other, stepped 
carefully through the low bushes to the fence where 
Trulito was tied. As she reached him, a door opened 
near by, and out stepped Father. 

“You seem to have almost more than you can 
carry, child!’ cried Dr. Nicely. ‘What’s that in the 
bundle?’ 

‘A sick robin, Father, with a broken wing for you to 
mend; and this lady says it would be right to take him, 
for he’d die there in the bushes. And see the boxberries 
for Mother!’ 

“Well, you have found some treasures,’ said Father, 
smiling. ‘Thank you, Mrs. Pennell, for taking care of 
Truly. Jump in, little girl; we must get home in a hurry 
to-day.’ 

So Dr. Nicely and Truly Nicely and Trulito Nicely 
and the robin and the boxberries all hurried, and pretty 
soon they were at home. Mother was very glad to see 
them, and delighted with the boxberries, and so sorry 
for the poor robin. And even before dinner she ran all 
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the way upstairs to the attic to get an old cage that was 
hanging there, and they put the robin in it. 

And though Father was tired and hungry, he waited 
while they filled a cup with water, and saw the robin 
take three drinks from it; and Father said — and you 
know he was a very good doctor — that by and by he 
thought the bird would eat if they gave him a little of 
the canary’s seed, and that the wing seemed very well 
bound up, and it might grow into place again if the bird 
became stronger. 

And did the poor robin get well? He certainly did. 
Truly gave him fresh food and water every day, and he 
grew very tame; and when two weeks had gone by, 
Father took off the string that held the broken wing, 
and lo and behold! it was quite in its right place again, 
and in a few days the robin could use it as well as ever. 
No, perhaps it really wasn’t broken in the first place: 
it might have been just badly hurt, and the robin grew 
too weak to hold it up. 

Dr. Nicely didn’t know; Truly didn’t know; I don’t 
know. But the Cat said if they’d ever have let her get 
at that bird once, she could have told them! 


CHAPTER IV 
BONNY TRULY 


You remember that I said that I wasn’t sure whether 
you would call Truly bonny or not, because I wasn’t 
certain whether you would like her kind of looks. You 
know the Crow says to her little ones, “Oh, my children, 
whiter than snowflakes!’ — but nobody else ever thinks 
of calling them white. So I might call Truly bonny, and 
you might say, ‘What a pity that child is so plain!’ But 
I know one time when nobody would have thought 
she was bonny, and that was when — but stop! the 
story hasn’t any beginning, yet; you must wait for the 
beginning, or you won’t understand it. 

Mrs. Nicely, Truly’s mother, was a very busy woman 
indeed, and although they had men to work on the farm, 
and a woman to take care of the milk and make the 
butter, still there were many things no one could do but 
herself. Dr. Nicely had found a young girl in a far-off 
village who was willing to come and help do the work; 
but she was more willing than she was able. Her name 
was Hope; and Dr. Nicely, who was always saying 
things that made Truly laugh, said that the trouble with 
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her was that she was too hopeful, and hoped every day 
that the work would get done all by itself. Well, of 
course it never did, you know, although maybe it does 
in your house — I can’t say as to that. 

Mrs. Nicely, then, knitted woolen stockings and made 
patchwork for quilts, and cut up rags and dyed them 
and sewed them for braided rugs; and she made jellies 
and preserves in the summer and fall; and she made 
barrels of pickles, and dandelion and blackberry wine. 
Also she made soft soap — lovely and yellow, and so 
soft you could dip it up in a long-handled dipper and use 
it for washing clothes and washing dishes, and, oh, it 
did make the fluffiest lather you ever saw! That is how 
Truly happened to — no; the beginning isn’t finished 
yet, and I mustn’t tell the story. 

It isn’t likely that you, poor child! ever lived ona farm, 
and so you don’t know the many interesting things that 
happen there. In the days when Truly was a little girl, 
everybody made soft soap, and this was the way they 
did it. 

When the wood was cut in the fall for winter, Mrs. 
Nicely always ordered the men to lay the maple wood all 
by itself, for it was not to be burned until it was nearly 
time to make soap; and then nothing else must be used 
in the house, either in sitting-room, bedrooms, dining- 
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room, or kitchen. That made only one kind of ashes, 
maple ashes, very soft and light gray in color. These 
ashes were put into a barrel, and water from the rain 
hogshead, made boiling hot, poured upon them; and 
from an outlet in the bottom of the barrel a strong, biting 
liquid called ‘lye’ was strained off. Mrs. Nicely and 
Hope had long been saving all the nice pieces of fat from 
the family table and keeping them in a cool place; and 
now they were put into great kettles and fried until all 
the grease came out of them. This grease was poured 
into the boiling lye in other kettles, and soon it turned 
into soft, thick, ropy soap, and was set away to cool in 
barrels in the shed. 

The soap had all been made and cooled off, when one 
day Truly and Daisy came running into the sitting-room 

h . Nicel 
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they could have some 
of the soft soap for 
soap-bubbles. Dr. 
Nicely had brought 
them new white clay pipes from the village store, they 
said, and they had already asked Hope in the kitchen for 
a basin of hot water. 

“Yes,’ said Mother; ‘but don’t take more of the soap 
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than you need, and be careful how you dip it out. Where 
are you going to blow the bubbles? I expect the dress- 
maker this morning, and you would be in the way here.’ 

‘Oh, up in the playroom!’ cried Truly. ‘We've 
fastened the clothesline across the room, and hung your 
shawl over it, and we are going to see which one of us can 
blow the bubbles farthest over the line.’ 

‘Dear me!’ exclaimed Mrs. Nicely, looking a little 
anxious; ‘which one of my shawls?’ 

‘Oh, the oldest one of all, Mummy,’ answered Truly 
quickly; and Daisy added, ‘That one you wear when 
you go out to hunt for eggs, you know.’ 

‘Very well,’ said Mother; “but take care of yourselves 
this morning, and don’t bother Hope in the kitchen, for 
if you do she'll be sure to say she hoped to find time to 
get dinner, but she couldn't.’ 

The children laughed and ran away, and lived to play 
another day. But that morning! Well, it was very un- 
fortunate, but it’s no use crying over spilt milk or spilt 
soap, either, or, for the matter of that, over spilt girls, 
though I suppose they might be allowed to ery over 
themselves, if they liked. 

This is how it happened. When the little girls reached 
the shed, they found ‘Caterina,’ the Cat, and ‘ Doggerel,’ 
the Dog, having a game of Tag together. (Oh, yes, it 
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was Father who named them; nobody else would have 
thought of such funny names.) 

Caterina had no family of kittens on her mind at that 
time, and felt very young and gay; and Doggerel never 
had anything but play on his mind; so they were chasing 
each other around and around, and rolling over each 
other, and having the very best of good times. Daisy 
put the basin of hot water on the kitchen steps, and sat 
herself down beside it to watch the play, and Truly 
perched on the edge of the soap-barrel; and they just 
rocked to and fro with laughter when Caterina gave 
Doggerel a good cuff with her paw, and then jumped up 
on a beam where he couldn’t get at her. Oh, yes, Daisy 
rocked; but that didn’t do any harm, for she was safe on 
the steps. But how about Truly? She rocked, too; and 
in a moment she shut up in the middle like a jackknife, 
and slipped right into the soft soap! 

Oh, then there were cries — gurgling, soapy cries from 
Truly — and sharp, frightened cries from Daisy: even 
yelps from Doggerel. And in a jiffy Mother and Hope 
came running. 

‘My stars and garters!’ said Hope, as she dashed down 
the kitchen steps; ‘what has that child done now?’ 

“Truly! Truly!’ cried her mother, as she pulled her 
out of the barrel; ‘how could you be so careless?’ 
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‘Bonny Truly!’ Well, I just wish you could have seen 
her at that moment, with her red curls all plastered with 
soap, her face covered with it, except where one of her 
April showers was streaking it with water; her white 
apron and her gingham dress looking like clothes ready 
for the wash, and her little shoes so full of soap that they 
went squash-squash, when she tried to walk. 

There was nothing to do but to take everything off 
that Mother had put on clean that morning, wrap her 
in a blanket, take her upstairs to the bathroom, souse 
her in the tub,-and wash that soap off. Oh, a bonny 
Truly she was that day, and she never stopped crying 
till they put her in bed and she fell asleep. 

As for Daisy, she seemed to think she’d better keep 
very quiet and go home. As for the nice white clay 
pipes, why, they weren’t even thought of till they were 
found in the bottom of the soap-barrel the next fall! 


CHAPTER V 
PETS AND PLAYTHINGS 


Tue pets that Truly and Daisy had to play with lived in 
and about Truly’s house, for Daisy’s Aunt Vera was 
difficult to suit about pets, and found fault with most of 
their habits. She didn’t like canaries, for she said they 
strewed their seeds about, and so brought mice into the 
house; she didn’t like goldfish, for she said it made her 
nervous to see them do nothing but swim around and 
around with their mouths open, gasping all the time as 
if they’d been running. Daisy made a fish-globe of her 
own one day out of a washbowl, and brought home some 
minnows from the brook, and a nice little frog to live in 
it. The minnows were very good and stayed where they 
were put; but that frog, if you will believe it, jumped 
right out of the bow] the very next morning and straight 
into Aunt Vera’s lap! Aunt Vera started and screamed, 
and upset her work-basket all over the floor, and told 
Daisy to take those horrid things right back to the 
brook. Of course Daisy did it; but she couldn’t help 
crying as she picked up the poor little frog and wrapped 
him in her handkerchief for the Journey. ‘I thought it 
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was just like the “‘ Frog Prince”’ story,’ she said to Truly. 
‘You know where he comes hopping along the marble 
floor and says: 
‘** King’s daughter, king’s daughter, 
I’m free of the water; 


Now keep thou thy promise, 


oie 


King’s daughter, to me. 


Daisy had often told that story to Truly, so she remem- 
bered, of course, what the little Princess had promised 
the Frog if he’d take her golden ball out of the water. 
As I’ve.told you, Truly had a cat and a dog, Caterina 
and Doggerel, but Daisy had none, for Aunt Vera didn’t 
like cats and dogs. She said they made work; and when- 
ever they were in, they wanted to get out; and whenever 
they were out, they wanted to get in. There was just 
one other living thing in her house besides Daisy and 
herself, and that was an old parrot in the dining-room, 
who did nothing that I ever heard of but scream, crawl 
around the wires of his cage, turn himself upside down, 
and show his black tongue. He was no good at all as a 
plaything, for the children had tried it, and when they 
put a doll’s dress on him one morning, he turned his head 
around and gave Truly’s thumb such a bite with his 
crooked beak that it bore the scar for many a long day. 
No, you would kave had to put on boxing gloves to play 
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with that parrot, and even then it wouldn’t have been 
much fun, for his temper wasn’t very good, anyway. 
Most of the playthings, and all of the pets, being at 
the ‘Nice House,’ of course the children generally played 
there, in Truly’s own playroom, which, you remember, 
was up high in the_house just under those two little 
pointed windows that always looked at you as if they 
were astonished at what you were doing. The room had 
sloping walls that shut you in and made you feel cozy; 
and Dr. Nicely had made shelves across one end of it 
where most of the toys were kept. Underneath the 
shelves were deep drawers, and in those, Truly’s Big 
Sister, when she was a little girl, had laid away every 
kind of splendid thing for tableaux and _ theatricals. 
There were feathers, hats of all kinds for firemen, 
soldiers, princes, and Pilgrim fathers; crowns and er- 
mine cloaks for kings and queens; robes and veils and 
trails for court ladies, and a fine collection of wooden 
swords and spears and guns. You had only to put your 
hand into a drawer and cry, ‘Hey! Presto! Change!’ 
and in a moment you'd turn from a little girl in a white 
ruffled apron into a stately queen, crowned and robed, 
and sweeping a tail like a peacock’s along the floor. 
Perhaps the thing the children liked best in the room, 
however, was the doll-house that stood between the two 
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front windows. It was only a large packing-box, or had 
been before Dr. Nicely began to work on it; but now it 
had a fine shingled roof and four windows. It was 
divided into four rooms — parlor and bedroom up- 
stairs, and downstairs, kitchen and dining-room. There 
was an archway between the two upper rooms, and a 
real door that opened and shut between the two lower 
ones. 

Truly and Daisy had done all the work inside the 
house, with a little help from Mrs. Nicely. They had 
papered the walls, laid oilcloth in the kitchen, braided 
rugs for the other three rooms, and curtained the win- 
dows in white tissue paper with a border pricked with a 
pin, in a pattern to imitate lace. Mrs. Nicely had 
bought the parlor furniture in a cardboard book she saw 
in a toy-store one day. It was all painted to look like 
red velvet and mahogany, and all you had to do was to 
cut it out very, very carefully and glue it together. That 
was great fun, and I wish you could have seen Truly and 
Daisy the day they glued it. They looked as if they had 
been bathed in tar, honey, paste, pitch, molasses, and 
fly-paper, and then rolled in burdock burrs, and they 
were stuck together like the two halves of a pair of 
scissors. Dr. Nicely thought he’d have to cut them 
apart at first; but a little scrubbing divided them, for- 
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tunately, or they would have had to have some new 
dresses made that would fit them both together. 

The kitchen furniture was made of small blocks of 
wood that the children had found in the woodshed, and 
a very good stove, a dresser and table and chairs they 
made; solid, too, and not easily broken by the fat black 
cook who had been made by Aunt Vera out of an old 
black silk glove. 

The very hardest part of the work was making the 
furniture of the bedroom and dining-room of peas 
soaked in water overnight, and small, sharp sticks, short 
and long, about the thickness of toothpicks. Mother 
cut the sticks with her penknife, and advised a little 
about the shape of the dining-room sideboard and the 
bureau in the bedroom; but they were very pretty when 
finished. 

Oh, but it was a trouble to make them, though, for if 
you chose a pea that was too soft it broke the moment 
you stuck the stick into it, and it was very difficult indeed 
to make the various pieces of furniture straight and make 
them stand up properly. There was one afternoon when 
both children lost their patience and gave up trying al- 
together, for the bed they had made looked as if it had 
been struck by lightning. 

Still, when everything was done, an embroidered 
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cloth laid on the dining-room table (covering its crooked 
legs a little), and the bed properly made up with real 
sheets and pillows about as big as a minute, the most 
particular doll family in the world would have been 
pleased with their accommodations. 

Were they the most particular doll family in the 
world? Why, really, I don’t know. There were five of 
them — father, mother, two children, and the black 
cook, Dinah; and when I knew them they were very 
quiet and respectable and almost always at home. The 
mother wore a blue silk dress with a long trail, and 
played the piano a good deal; the father sat, very stiff, 
on the sofa and listened to her; and the little girl seemed 
always to be standing up and pulling aside the curtain 
into the bedroom. Probably she wanted to see the baby 
in there, who was always having a bath and seemed to 
be fastened to the bottom of his tub. No, I don’t really 
know that he was fastened in, but, anyway, I never saw 
him out of it. 


CHAPTER VI 
MEMORY STONES 


“TRULY-LULY, called Daisy, one morning when she ran 
out of doors after breakfast, “come over here just as 
quick as you can! Here’s a poor mouse lying all quiet on 
the grass, and if we don’t hurry and take him to the 
doctor, Caterina will get him.’ 

Truly did run as quickly as she could, and sure 
enough there lay the poor mouse, very quiet indeed and 
looking as if his little pattering feet would never run any 
more. | 

“We must take him to your father right away,’ said 
Daisy; “but we haven’t got an ambulance.’ 

“What’s a nambulance?’ asked Truly, bending over 
the mouse with a pitying little face. 

‘Why, a carriage to take sick people to the hospital,’ 
answered Daisy. ‘Oh, let’s make one! Let’s take your 
cart, Truly.’ 

“Yes, and make a cover for it, so the poor mouse won’t 
get cold,’ cried Truly. ‘But we must hide him some- 
where while we make the nambulance, or else there won’t 
be anybody to take to the hospital when we get back.’ 
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A tin pail was soon found and turned over the poor 
mouse, with a brick on top to keep off Caterina’s in- 
quiring paws; the cart was brought over, and a barrel 
hoop (obligingly cut in two by one of the farm men) was 
bent over the cart in two arches. At that moment Aunt 
Vera happened to come out, and after looking at the 
mouse feared it wouldn’t be much use to take him to the 
hospital, but thought she could find something to cover 


the arches. Soon she appeared with a piece of a lace 
curtain, which the children declared just the right thing; 
and really it looked splendid when it was draped over 
the barrel hoops and tied back like window curtains, 
with some of Daisy’s old red hair ribbons. 

Caterina kindly continuing to keep away, Mousie was 
lifted from the grass and laid in the ‘nambulance,’ which 
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went off with such speed, drawn by its two horses, that 
it caught Dr. Nicely just as he was off to make his morn- 
ing visits. 

He looked at the patient, shook his head, and said he 
had gone where the good mice go, and the best thing 
would be to lay him deep in the ground under one of the 
rosebushes. There he would be quite happy, he told the 
little girls, who were beginning to look sorrowful, and 
neither cat nor dog would ever trouble him any more. 

So the ‘nambulance,’ with its white lace curtains and 
its red ribbons, rolled off down the garden path, and as 
Truly found a black beetle, ‘all deaded,’ on the way, 
he, too, was laid beside the mouse under the rosebush. 

‘But how are any of the other mice and beetles to 
know where we've put them?’ asked Truly reflectively, 
as they sat on the grass and looked proudly at their 
work. ‘We ought to make memory stones for them, 
like they have in the graveyard up at the church.’ 

‘Oh, we will!’ cried Daisy. ‘Let’s go and ask your 
mother how to do it.’ 

And they ran to the house to find Mrs. Nicely, who 
was very busy in the kitchen showing Hope how to make 
doughnuts. She was interested, though, in hearing about 
the mouse and the beetle, thought it was a good idea to 
make memory stones for them, and asked the children 
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if they remembered the claybank up in the field where 
the swallows made their nests every spring. - 

Oh, yes; both little girls remembered perfectly. 

“Well, then,’ said Mrs. Nicely, ‘go up there now and 
get a good big lump of clay, and after dinner, when I’ve 
finished my work, I'll show you how to make some 
memory stones.’ 

That seemed a good while to wait; but as Daisy felt 
sure that Aunt Vera wouldn’t want them to make the 
stones at her house, for fear they'd get clay on the floor, 
the only thing to do seemed to be to follow Mrs. Nicely’s 
advice. They took the ambulance with them, of course, 
in case any sick animals should be found on the way, 
and all I can say is that I’m glad there were none to be 
found, for they would have had a very rough ride over 
the grass in that field. Doggerel went along, too, running 
and jumping and barking, and that would have made 
any invalid nervous. They did find an angle-worm 
stretched out on the edge of the claybank; but, as Daisy 
said, if he had wanted to be laid in the ground, he would 
have done it himself, for he knew how perfectly well. 

Coming back home with the big lump of clay, Dog- 
gerel sniffed in the grass at something that tried to get 
away from him, but couldn’t move very fast. It proved 
to be a very small frog who didn’t seem to be in good 
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health and allowed himself to be caught and put in the 
cart, and who stayed in it, too, in spite of the bumps. 

What became of the frog? Oh, that’s another story 
and doesn’t belong in this chapter, which is about mem- 
ory stones, you know. 

Even if there had been chicken and ice cream for 
dinner, which there certainly was not, the little girls 
would not have wanted to stop and eat them that day. 
Daisy had been waiting on the front steps fully half an 
hour when Truly came out to say that Mother was not 
quite ready to play, and that they must wait a little 
longer for her. Truly thought it would be a good time to 
hear the “Frog Prince’ story once more, reminded by the 
little fellow they had brought home that morning; but 
Daisy had only reached the part where the Enchanted 
Frog asks the Princess what she will give in return for 
her golden ball, when quick steps were heard in the 
hall, and out came Mrs. Nicely with two stout pen- 
knives in her hand. 

‘Run, Truly,’ she said, ‘and get me the largest 
sweeping-sheet out of the hall closet, and then all our 
bits of clay will fall on that and we can gather them up 
afterwards.’ , 

When the sheet was spread out on the grass, Mrs. 
Nicely broke the lump of clay with one of the knives, 
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and asked how large the memory stones were going to 
be. 3 

‘Oh, small,’ said Truly, ‘for the mouse was small, and 
so was the beetle.’ 

‘Yes; but big enough to show,’ added Daisy, ‘or they 
won't be any use.’ 

‘About five inches high, and two wide?’ asked Mrs. 
Nicely; ‘about as long as this knife, perhaps?’ 

‘Yes,’ thought the children. 

“Then each of you take a piece of this hard clay and 
smooth it and cut it and shape it with your knife, like 
this,’ and she showed them how to do it. ‘Make the 
piece thicker at the bottom, so it will stand up; and try 
and try and keep on trying till you think it looks right. 
No, Truly;. don’t dig into it that way. You see that 
breaks it. “‘ Fair and softly goes farina day, you know.”’’ 

The work wasn’t any too easy, and the first stones 
were too small, even for a mosquito, when they had been 
cut and shaped. But by and by some pretty good ones 
were made, and Mother showed the children how to 
shape the tops in a curve like the new moon. 

“How are you going to mark them?’ she asked. 

‘Couldn’t we scratch in the names with a knife?’ 
asked Daisy. ‘Ill do Beetle, ’cause it’s longer, and ’m 
older than Truly; and she can do Mouse.’ 
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Truly needed a little help from Mother about spacing 
the letters of Mouse; but Daisy was quite sure she knew 
how, without help, and the consequence was that her 
stone was marked B E A T E L; but if that doesn’t 
spell Beetle, what does it spell? — tell me that. 

The work was not quite so good, perhaps, as if it had 
been done at the stone-cutter’s in town; but when the 
slabs of clay were set up under the rosebush in the 
garden, all the little people in feathers and fur noticed 
them as they hopped and flew and ran by, and all said 
that the mouse and the beetle families ought to feel 
very proud of such nice memory stones. 


CHAPTER VII 
TRULY’S FROGGERY 


Do you remember ‘the little frog that Doggerel found in 
the upper field near the claybank, and that Truly and 
Daisy carried home in the ambulance? He seemed in 
rather poor health, you know, and didn’t care whether 
he went to the hospital or stayed at home; but for fear 
that he might get better suddenly and hop away into 
danger, the little girls put him in a deep pan out in the 
garden, with some water and some rocks and some 
grass, and covered up the pan with an old wire window- 
screen. The frog was very small and quiet, and they 
couldn’t tell by looking at him whether he was a baby 
and had strayed away from his mother, or a full-grown 
frog who had strayed away from his children. They 
named him ‘Hopalong,’ and carried him flies and 
crumbs every day, and before long his eyes looked 
brighter, and he seemed to take an interest in the world. 

But one morning Hope made a great deal of fuss over 
a milk-pan that she couldn’t find, and that somebody 
had taken away,and Truly realized that Hopalong would 
have to move somehow and somewhere. 
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Yes; but how and where? There were several vacant 
bird-houses, but Hopalong didn’t look like a tree-toad; 
there was Doggerel’s kennel, but he already showed 
a marked interest in the patient, and might carry it too 
far, if housed with him. The subject of frogs could 
not be mentioned to Aunt Vera since the accident of 
the washbowl; and Hope, when consulted, said there 
was just one thing she would not have in her kitchen, 
and that was a cold, wet, slimy frog! 

The children finally appealed to Dr. Nicely, and he, 
after being told that Hopalong was an invalid, had been 
brought from the upper field in an ambulance, and was 
using the milk-pan as a nursing home, said he thought, 
if the children were going to pick up sick animals all the 
time, that what was needed on the place was a Hospital, 
with free beds in it for needy and deserving birds and 
beasts. He would build the Hospital as soon as possible, 
Hopalong should be the first patient, and in the mean- 
time Hope should be told that the milk-pan was a real 
necessity in his practice. 

And did he build the Hospital? Indeed and indeed he 
did: and I don’t believe there ever was such a one before 
or since. 

You remember I told you that back of the ‘Nice 
House’ ran a happy, laughing, singing, rippling, gurg- 
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ling, rushing river. On the bank of the river, at the foot 
of the garden, stood a great pine tree, all alone among 
alders and willows. Truly often looked up into its top- 
most branches and felt as if they must be brushing the 
clouds, while its arms stretched out far over the garden 
paths, and its needles made a lovely brown carpet on 
the ground. 

There, under the great pine tree, the Hospital, or as 
it was later called, the Froggery, was built; and in case 
you ever want to have one, I will tell you just how Dr. 
Nicely did it. -He took two packing-boxes, one large 
and one small, built a roof over each, and nailed them 
together so that they looked like a house with an L. He 
put in no doors or windows; but he set hinges on half of 
the roof of each house, so that it would lift up and turn 
back, like the lid of a box, and let in light and air. There 
was a small wire screen fitted to each opening, which 
could be put in when the lid was turned back, thus pre- 
venting any feverish patient from trying to leap out in 
his night-clothes and get cold wandering in the garden 
at night. 

The L was to be used for the swimming-pool of the 
Froggery, and an archway was cut between the two 
boxes so that the frogs could go in at any time and get 
a cool drink, or take a dive, or swim. When Dr. Nicely 
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got as far as making the swimming-pool, Mrs. Nicely 
and even Aunt Vera came down to watch him, although 
Auntie held up her skirts all the time and was ready to 
scream if she so much as saw a toad or a frog. 

Nobody invited Hope to come and watch, because 
the swimming-pool was really made out of her milk-pan 
set deep in the ground and bordered with moss, while a 
few rocks and some water-plants were put inside it to 
make it look natural and homelike. 

‘Now, children,’ said Dr. Nicely, when he had gone 
thus far in building, ‘here is your Hospital, or your 
Froggery, whichever you want to call it; but you will 
have to fit it up and run it yourselves. I will be visiting 
physician for serious cases; but I think good food and 
frequent baths are what most of your patients will 
need.’ 

‘Oh, Father,’ cried Truly, with one of her bear-hugs, 
‘you are the very best ever!’ 

“Yes, you are, Dr. Nicely,’ said Daisy; ‘and we do 
thank you so much. Now we'll fit the Froggery all up, 
and fill it cram-full of patients!’ 

‘Dear me!’ exclaimed Mrs. Nicely. ‘I wouldn’t do 
that. You need a little experience as nurses first, and, 
besides, if you cram the Hospital with sick frogs, you'll 
have to have a doctor right here all the time. Go slowly 
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in the beginning, children. Come, Vera; come, Doctor; 
let them work out things their own way.’ 

So Father and Mother and Auntie went back to the 
Nice House, and Truly said: ‘Now J think the first thing 
to do is to go up in the woods and get lots and lots more 
of this moss, and we’ll carpet the floors and line the walls 
of both houses with it.’ 


‘Oh, yes,’ cried Daisy, ‘and sprinkle it with water 
every day, so it will be cool and soft for the patients.’ 

They didn’t have to ask if they could go up in the 
woods, for they went there whenever they felt like it; 
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it was only across the road and through the upper field 
and over a stile, and then you came to a real forest — 
pine trees and fir trees, and a few oaks here and there, 
boxberries, partridge berries, running evergreen, and 
ferns, ferns, ferns, everywhere. 

There were plenty of logs and old stumps wherever 
you looked, and plenty of thick, soft, green moss upon 
them; so as the children had brought an old knife and a 
basket, the carpets and linings for the Froggery were 
quickly collected. 

‘Let’s stay a while and play, and make a house out of 
pine branches,’ begged Truly; “it’s so cool and so still 
here, and I love to hear the singing in the trees.’ 

‘Oh, no,’ objected the practical Daisy. ‘We must get 
the Froggery ready right off. Hopalong seemed feverish 
when I took him up this morning; and of course that tin 
_ dipper we had to put him in yesterday isn’t really a good 
home for a frog, anyway.’ 

It was decided then that no further delay in the 
woods was possible; but the children collected a few 
grasshoppers and a cricket on the way home, and put 
them in their pockets so that Hopalong wouldn’t be 
lonesome in the Froggery until the other patients came. 

Work was begun the moment they arrived, and when 
the floors were carpeted and the walls lined with green 
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moss, and the swimming-pool refilled with clear water, 
a lovelier Hospital could not have been found in the 
country. You could see that Hopalong thought so, for 
when he was finally set down on the moss beside the 
swimming-pool, he winked three times at the children 
with his great solemn eyes, as if to say: “This is all 
right, ladies. I appreciate your kindness, and I'll do you 
credit on the honor of a frog.’ 


CHAPTER VIII 
GAY TRULY 


‘Daisy, Margaret, Daisy Green, do come over, and 
come quick, for I have a perfectly lovely s’prise for 
you.’ 

So chanted Truly from her front doorsteps a day or 


two after the Froggery was built. 


‘Truly, lu-ly, 
I love you-ly,’ 


sounded from the rear of the next house, and in a 
moment Daisy appeared with her apron full of shavings 
and kindling-wood for Aunt Vera. 

‘Oh, Truly, what? Oh, Truly, what?’ she cried eagerly. 

‘Why, we’re going in the big carriage and two horses 
up into the mountains, three whole days and nights, to 
see Sister; and Mother says you can go, too, if your 
Aunt Vera will let you.’ 

Here Daisy’s fingers let go of her apron in her excite- 
‘ment, the kindling-wood fell with a crash, while she 
gasped: ‘Oh, my! Oh, my stars! Do you think she'll 
let me?’ 
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‘She won’t if she has to wait much longer for that 
kindling,’ laughed Mrs. Nicely, who had come to the 
door. ‘Run home, child, and ask her, for we’re off to- 
morrow morning, bright and early.’ 

‘But how about the Froggery?’ asked Truly, turning 
a troubled face to her mother, when Daisy had darted 
away. “Who will take care of the patients? I never 
thought of them.’ 

‘I didn’t know you had anybody there but Hopalong,’ 
replied her mother, smiling. 

‘Oh, yes; there’s a grasshopper with one leg off, and 
a pollywog we found in the brook, and one teeny-tiny 
bit of a minnow.’ | 

‘Oh, that will be all right,’ said Mother comfortably. 
“We shan’t be gone but three days and two nights all 
together, and you and Daisy can carry down plenty of 
crumbs, and put the wire screens in the roofs, before 
we go.’ | 

So that was all settled, and Hope would take care 
of Caterina and Doggerel; and as she was to have her 
own little sister from the far-off farm to visit her while 
the family was gone, nothing could have been better 
arranged. , 

Of course Aunt Vera said that Daisy might go, 
though the old parrot in the dining-room gave a hoarse 
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cackle when he heard the words, and immediately 
turned himself upside down and put out his tongue as if 
to jeer at the whole proceeding. 

But who would care what an old Poll Parrot said, 
when it was clear that it was just because he was jealous 
at not having been invited himself? 

Nobody cared, least of all Daisy, who was busy all 
day with Truly getting ready for the journey. The 
ambulance was set away in the barn, lest rain should 
come in their absence and wet the lace curtains; the 
Froggery was visited, plenty of crumbs scattered about 
the moss, and the swimming-pool refilled; their joint 
stock of books was looked over, and two selected for the 
journey; and then the final question was what dolls 
should be allowed to go. 

‘You see, the mother and father in the doll-house 
- ean’t go,’ argued Truly, ‘for how can they leave that 
baby in the bathtub? And old Dinah in the kitchen — 
she’ll be needed to cook for them.’ 

“Why don’t we take the biggest of the paper dolls?’ 
exclaimed Daisy, ‘and their horses, too, so that they 
can ride up in the mountains?’ 

“Oh, yes,’ cried Truly; ‘and then they can travel right 
inside the covers of ““The Fairy Ring”’ and “Alice in 
Wonderland,” and be no trouble at all.’ 
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You’ve never heard anything about those paper dolls, 
you say, only that the children used to play with them 
on the sitting-room floor in front of the long window? 
No, I remember that you haven’t; but you shall, by and 
by — all about their names and their dresses, and their 
plays and the houses they lived in. 

Well, when supper-time came, Truly was so ‘journey- 
proud,’ as Father said, that she could hardly swallow a 
morsel; but I’m sure it was no wonder, for Mother had 
told her she could wear her new blue dress on the visit, 
her little blue stockings, her Sunday shoes, her best blue 
coat, and her Sunday hat with a wreath of corn-flowers 
around it. When she went upstairs and saw all these 
things laid out ready for the morning, and her nice fresh 
underclothes beside them, she hugged her mother so 
hard that one of the buttons flew off her dress behind, 
and she could hardly go to sleep for thinking of next 
day. | 

They were all a little ‘journey-proud’ at breakfast 
in the morning, and when one of the farm men brought 
around the big carryall and the span of black horses, 
everybody, including Daisy, was on the steps and ready 
to jump in. No, Trulito wasn’t one of the horses; he 
wasn't strong enough to pull a heavy carriage up a 
mountain-side. 
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Dr. Nicely and Truly sat in front, Mother and Daisy 

behind, the traveling-bags, the extra wraps, and the 
lunch-basket went where they could, and off the party 
started, Hope and Aunt Vera waving their handker- 
chiefs for good-bye. 
Tt was a bright, sunny morning; the horses trotted 
merrily; and there was so much to see and to talk about 
that it was lunch-time before they knew it. Then every- 
body got out of the carryall. The horses were taken out, 
too, and given their dinner under a big tree. The family 
sat down on the grass by the happy little brook that was 
running near by, and the lunch-basket was opened. 
Dear me! there was almost everything in that lunch- 
basket that you could think of; and even Dr. Nicely 
clapped his hands like a boy and cried ‘Hurrah!’ when 
he saw that there were eggs, cold chicken, and jelly 
sandwiches, and ham sandwiches, and little frosted 
cakes, and doughnuts and cheese, and a big, round 
custard pie. 

Hope said, when she put the basket in, that she hoped 
she hadn’t forgotten anything. But they soon found 
out that she had, and that was the pepper and salt: but 
who that was going to the mountains on such a lovely 
day would care about that? 

After luncheon the horses were put in again, and they 
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began to climb slowly up and up and up, by white 
farmhouses and grazing cattle and tall pine trees and 
little lonely schoolhouses set here and there until it 
seemed as if they were up in the clouds and the whole 
countryside lay at their feet — like a picture in a book. 

Then Mother said: ‘Why not play “Turnpike Loo”’?’ 
and everybody cried, ‘Oh, yes, yes! Turnpike Loo!’ 

They divided their party into two halves — the lefts 
and the rights —and each half was to count all the 
animals passed on its own side of the road, whether 
dog, cat, sheep, pig, horse, cow, hen, duck, goose, or 
turkey. 

Each of these animals was to count one; a man, woman, 
or child five; an animal with a bell, fifteen; an animal 
looking out of a barn window, twenty; and a baby in a 
house window, twenty-five. The game was to be two 
hundred; and Truly and Mrs. Nicely were to be on one 
side, and Daisy and Dr. Nicely on the other. They were 
a little slow in beginning, for the Doctor, who had acted 
all the day, so his wife said, as if he wasn’t more than 
ten years old, insisted upon asking the most ridiculous 
questions about the game. 

‘If I should see a man shaving himself with one hand 
and rocking the baby with the other, what would he 
count?’ asked Father. And, “If I should see an elephant 
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coming around the corner, with a royal Bengal tiger at 
his heels, how should I count him?’ 

“We wouldn’t stop to count him,’ laughed Truly; 
‘we'd get out and run.’ 

And then everybody laughed, and Mother said: ‘ Now, 


Roland’ —for that was the Doctor’s name — ‘Now, 
Roland, you just behave yourself and let the children 
play!’ 


So they played and played until the first thing Father 
knew Truly, who had been nid-nid-nodding like a 
Chinese mandarin, fell right over against his shoulder. 
She was laid on the back seat then, beside Daisy, who 
had been asleep a long time. 

Mother and Father sat in front, and the children 
knew nothing more until the horses stopped. The sun 
was setting; the door of a house was open in front of 
them, and there stood Big Sister in a white dress, hold- 
ing out her arms and crying, ‘Oh, how glad I am to see 
you!’ 

Then Big Sister’s husband came to help them out of 
the carryall, and to help Father with the bags. Every- 
body kissed and hugged everybody else, and then there 
was supper, or Truly supposed it was supper, though 
there was such a haze around the candles on the table 
that she could hardly see. It must have been a magic 
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haze, I think, like that in the fairy tales; for the next 
thing that child knew she opened her eyes in a big four- 
posted bed beside Daisy, and the morning sun was just 
peeping in at the window. 

That was a day long to be remembered by the two 
children, for Sister’s mountain farm was a large one, and 
there were many animals to see, many places to explore, 
and many rocks to climb. 

The highest climb of all was to the top of a near-by 
peak where they had a picnic luncheon with all the 
neighbors, and boiled a kettle and made coffee over a 
fire that Big Sister’s husband built. There really was so 
much to see and to do on that visit that the children 
talked about it all the rest of the summer, and Aunt 
Vera grew so tired hearing of it that by and by she put 
her hands over her ears the moment Daisy began: 
“When I was up on the mountain...’ 


CHAPTER IX 
THE NIMBLE FINGER CLUB 


Truty and Daisy belonged to the Nimble Finger Club, 
and if you are not already a member of one of those 
associations you’d better ask your mother if you can’t 
join one. Mrs. Nicely was President of the Nimble 
Fingers and they met every Tuesday and Friday after- 
noons at half-past one. 

The necessary outfit for each member was a thimble, 
a needle, an emery ball made to look like a ripe, red 
strawberry, a small pair of scissors, a large package of 
Patience, and a four-ounce bottle of Perseverance. If 
you don’t know how big a four-ounce bottle is, you'll 
have to go to Dr. Nicely’s office and ask him, for I can’t 
tell you on paper. 

The reason Mrs. Nicely was President of the Club in- 
stead of Aunt Vera, who had a great deal more time on 
her hands, was because Auntie said that she never could 
bear to teach children to sew. She had tried it and she 
said it made her so nervous she thought she should fly. 
It was strange, but Aunt Vera often said that about 
being nervous and flying, and when Truly was very 
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little and thought that grown people meant every word 
they sdid, she often expected to see the poor nervous 
lady soaring right off over the house-tops. But she never 
did — oh, no, she never did, and she said she didn’t 
mind so much teaching the children music and French, 
for she didn’t have to watch them all the time, as she 


did when they were sewing. 
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As for Mrs. Nicely she wasn’t nervous, or if she was, 
she didn’t say so, and she seemed to have a very good 
time at the meetings of the Nimble Fingers and often 
told the members stories while they were sewing. 

Of course the children couldn’t listen to stories at first, 
for they had too much trouble with their work. Their 
thimbles were slippery and fell off; their needles stuck 
and wouldn’t go through the cloth; their thread knotted 
and their stitches went up and down like a range of 
mountains on the map. The first thing they tried to 
make was a patchwork quilt for the doll-house — small 
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squares of red-and-white cambric sewed together in a 
pattern like a checker-board. They made ‘about ‘leven 
hundred of those before they had enough,’ Daisy said, 
but when the quilt was done they had learned to sew 
much better and were ready for harder work. Then Mrs. 
Nicely brought yards and yards of white linen into the 
sewing-room and she measured and cut off sheets, basted 
two lengths of them together with red cotton thread and 
showed the children how to over-sew them. She marked 
off so many inches to over-sew at each meeting, and poor 
Truly pricked her fingers so often while she worked that 
there was a row of little red dots all along the sheet just 
under the red basting threads. Daisy said they made a 
regular path, and if anybody ran along it every one of 
the red dots would squeak out, ‘Oh! Oh!’ when you 
stepped on it. Nobody ever did use the path, though, as 
far as I have heard, so we shall never know whether the 
red dots would really have squeaked or not. 

When the Nimble Fingers had learned over-sewing so 
well that it was a real pleasure to look at their stitches, 
they were promoted to worsted-work and each one of 
them made a kettle-holder that was simply the loveliest 
thing you ever saw. That was what the children said 
and I think they were right. The holder was about six 
inches square and divided into four parts. 
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In the left-hand upper corner you worked in black 
worsted the line, ‘ Xcept the Teakettle’ — only it wasn’t 
the word ‘teakettle,’ but the picture, just like the puzzles 
Father sometimes worked out in the evening. In the 
right-hand upper corner was just the word ‘Boiling’ 
and the letter ‘B,’ big and black. In the left-hand lower 
corner it said, ‘Filling the Teapot,’ with a picture of the 
teapot, of course, instead of the word, and in the right- 
hand lower corner was the closing line, “Spoils the T.’ 


*“Xcept the Teakettle 
Boiling B 

Filling the Teapot 
Spoils the T.’ 


That was the whole funny little verse, and the children 
said it over so many times while they were making the 
black letters and filling in all the 
space about them with two colors 
of bright worsted, that I think 
they could have stood on their 


"Filling TSpoile. 
the ch heads and said it backwards. 


One afternoon Dr. Nicely came 
in with a horse-blanket and a 
piece of rope tied to the poker and said he was going 
to embroider the verse, too. Everybody laughed, but 
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Mrs. Nicely said at once that she had never taught 
anybody to embroider with a poker and she thought 
the horse-blanket smelt of the stable and wouldn’t 
do the sitting-room any good, anyway. Dr. Nicely 
pretended to be very much disappointed and went 
out with the horse-blanket, sobbing and wiping his 
eyes, so that they all had to laugh again, and Mother 
said, ‘Really, Roland, I don’t know what the children 
will think of you!’ 

I know, though, don’t you? — just what the children 
thought of him and they wouldn’t have had him any 
different for the whole wide world. 


CHAPTER X 
THE WOODEN DOLL 


You remember that I said that the President of the 
Nimble Finger Club sometimes used to tell the members 
stories while they were working. At first they were very 
short stories, for in those early days of sewing the various 
interruptions due to poor workmanship did not suit a 
long tale. Sometimes Mother repeated verses like: 
“What does little Birdie say, 
In his nest at peep of day?’ 
or, 
‘I am the wind and I come very fast, 
Thro’ the tall trees I blow a loud blast.’ 
But one afternoon, when the work was going pretty 
well, she asked, ‘Did I ever tell you children about my 
wooden doll, Nerissa, and how I lost her?’ 
“No, never!’ cried Truly, and ‘No, never!’ cried 
Daisy, at just the same time. 
‘When I was a little girl,’ said Mother, looking far off 
out of the window as if she were trying to remember 
something —— 
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“What was your name when you were a little girl?’ 
interrupted Truly just then. 

“Why, what a question, child!’ exclaimed Mother. 
‘What is my name now? What does Father call me?’ 

Truly had to answer ‘Mary,’ of course, and Daisy 
giggled, poked her with her thimble-finger and whis- 
pered ‘Goosie!’ but the interruption didn’t last long and 
Mother went on. 

“When I was a little girl, I had several dolls, but the 
most beautiful of all, I thought, was my wooden doll, 
Nerissa, named out of my father’s Shakespeare book. 
When I say she was beautiful, I mean that she looked 
beautiful to me, though she was a very poor little thing 
compared to the dolls you children have nowadays. She 
was made of wood, and I’m afraid her figure looked like 
a clothes-pin, and her nose was almost as sharp as a 
razor. She had red cheeks, though, and round black 
eyes, and real hair, very black, parted in the middle and 
rolled into a little coil behind. I was very good with my 
needle in those days, and I made Nerissa so many dresses 
that I hardly knew which to put on her, first. My 
mother used to say, “‘ You’re getting too big a girl to 
play with dolls, Mary,” or, “‘ You’re so handy at sewing 
you can soon begin to make your own clothes, Mary.”’ 

‘I would say, ‘“‘ Yes, Mother,” every time, and I did 
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begin to sew for myself a little, but one day that winter 
I felt like making an-entire new outfit for Nerissa, and I 
sewed away on it, as if I were going to take her on a 
journey. I remember I made her a white muslin dress 
for parties, low-necked and short-sleeved and trimmed 
with little ruffles, all edged with lace. I made her a blue 
dress, too, for even- 
ings at home, and 
a green-and-white 
gingham dress to 
wear to school, and 


a black silk apron, 
and last of <¢ all I made her a Red Riding Hood cape, with 
a hood to cover her black hair. I thought she looked so 
pretty in it when I tried it on, and when everything was 
all done I wrapped her and her outfit in tissue paper one 
night, tucked them away in my bureau drawer, and said 
to myself, ‘‘ Now to-morrow I'll begin to play ’'m grown- 
up and sew for myself.’’’ | 

Here Daisy and Truly left off working for a moment 
and opened their eyes wide on Mother, for they felt 
sure something exciting was coming. 

“Next morning,’ Mother went on, ‘there was a letter 
in the post-box from my aunt in Dover and it said — I 
remember just the words: 
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***DEAR SISTER: 

Mary is such a big girl now that I won- 
der if you will not be willing to let her come and 
make my Flossie a little visit. If she can come in 
the stage on Wednesday morning, Flossie and I 
will meet her in Dover with old Tom and the 
sleigh and drive her home to the farm. 

“Your affectionate sister 
“Cranage 


‘And did you go, Mother?’ asked Truly excitedly; 
‘and wasn’t it fun?’ 

‘Oh, yes, indeed I went,’ answered Mrs. Nicely. 
‘Mother wrote to say I could, and I started the day 
after the letter went.’ 

“Why didn’t your mother telephone your Aunt 
Clara?’ questioned Daisy. ‘It would have been so much 
quicker.’ 

‘Telephone!’ laughed Mrs. Nicely. ‘There weren’t 
any telephones when I was a little girl, or, if there were, 
they were in the big cities and used just for business.’ 

‘Oh, never mind about telephones,’ Truly broke in, 
rather impatiently. ‘Tell about the journey, and did 
you take Nerissa?’ 

“No, answered Mrs. Nicely, ‘I thought about it, and 
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then I remembered that Cousin Flossie was a year older 
than I and perhaps she’d make fun of me for playing 
with dolls, so I left my dear Nerissa in my upper bu- 
reau drawer and’ — here she stopped a moment to look 
at the little girls — ‘and I never saw her again!’ 

‘Never saw her again!’ cried her hearers. ‘Why, what 
happened?’ 

‘That’s just the story,’ answered Mrs. Nicely, nod- 
ding her head. ‘Of course I was excited about going a 
journey in the stage, all alone, and I was excited seeing 
my mother pack my trunk — such a little trunk, what 
they used to call a bonnet-box in those days —and I 
was most excited, of course, when Mother bought me 
new shoes and a new hat, trimmed with red velvet and 
long red velvet ribbons hanging from it. Then, when 
Father put me into the stage, gave me a little box of 
sandwiches to eat on the way, and told the driver to 
take care of me, I was almost bursting with pride and 
pleasure.’ 

‘Didn’t you just hate to leave your mother?’ asked 
Truly solemnly. ‘Wasn’t she my grandma?’ 

“Yes, of course, she was your grandmother,’ said Mrs. 
Nicely. ‘You know that perfectly well, Truly. No, I 
didn’t mind leaving anybody just then, I was too ex- 
cited. It was when it began to grow dark under the 
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table that I missed my mother. But I was a proud child, 
and I didn’t let anybody know how many homesick tears 
I swallowed that first night. But next day I was all 
right and I had a lovely time with Flossie all that week. 
My aunt drove us about in the sleigh with old Tom, we 
slid downhill on Flossie’s big sled, she had a party for 
me and we made molasses candy and corn-balls, and 
every day something nice happened. 

‘I was glad to go home, though, when Father came for 
me, and when everybody had welcomed me there and I 
had been up in the barn chamber to see the new kittens, 
I ran straight upstairs to look at Nerissa. Well, children, 
Nerissa wasn’t in the bureau drawer and not one of her 
dresses, nor her new Red Riding Hood cape!’ 

Here both little girls dropped their work, for how could 
anybody be expected to sew when such a strange tale 
was told? 

‘I thought, at first, I might have put Nerissa in some 
other drawer, and I looked everywhere, and then, at 
last, I ran downstairs to Mother with my eyes as big as 
a frightened kitten’s, I suppose, and I gasped out, ‘Oh, 
Mother, I can’t find Nerissa!”’ 

‘Mother was darning stockings and she lifted her eyes 
from her work, very tired and troubled-looking. “I 
ought to have told you as soon as you came, Mary,”’ she 
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said. “‘I just had to give Nerissa to ‘Bunny,’ that little 
girl who came to visit while you were gone. You know 
her mother is my oldest friend in all the world. Your 
father said he was afraid you'd be sorry, but I couldn’t 
help it, Mary.” 

‘I looked at my mother as if I didn’t understand what 
she was saying. “‘Gave Nerissa to ‘Bunny’?” I re- 
peated, a little slowly, for I really couldn’t get it through 
my head. 

‘***Bunny’ was the worst spoiled child I ever saw in 
all my life,’ my mother answered, “the kind that was 
always whining, ‘What’ll I do now, Ma?’ and, ‘I haven’t 
anything to play with, Ma,’ and, ‘Give me something to 
play with, Ma,’ and one day, when I was half-crazy with 
her, I got your doll and her clothes out of your bureau 
drawer, and when the child went away she wouldn’t 
give them up and screamed as if they were cutting her 
head off, if anybody tried to take them.” 

‘I stood there,’ went on Mrs. Nicely, ‘biting my 
tongue for fear I should scream, too, and then I looked 
at my mother again, and she was looking at me sort of 
pale and anxious and I believe I grew up for good, just in 
that minute, for I went right over to her and I said the 
best I could, for I was half crying, “It’s all ent Reker: 
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don’t you worry. 
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“And what did Grandma say?’ asked Truly quickly, 
with her lips quivering just a little. 

“Why, she put her arms right around me and laid her 
head against mine and whispered, “‘That’s my good little 
daughter” 
brushed away a few tears. 


—I can hear her now,’ and Mrs. Nicely 


The little girls had tears in their eyes, too, for a min- 
ute, though I’m not sure that they knew exactly why, 
and then Daisy, who could generally be trusted to speak 
out whatever was in her mind, said, decidedly, ‘I 
wouldn’t have called that little girl ““Bunny”’; I’d have 
called her “Piggy”; and then everybody laughed, of 
course. 

It was time to play then, but as the children went 
out through the hall Mrs. Nicely heard Truly say, ‘I’m 
never going to name any of my little girls “Bunny,” are 
you, Daisy?’ E 

And Daisy answered, as she shut the front door hard, 
‘Indeed I am not!’ 


CHAPTER XI 
DON GOBLIN 


Tur members of the Nimble Finger Club liked the 
President’s stories very much when they were about the 
time when she was a little girl and lived on a farm 
away up in Maine, with her sister and her three big 
brothers. 

Really, when you come to think of it, there are no 
better words to begin any story than ‘Once upon a 
time,’ and, ‘ When I was a little girl,’ or ‘boy,’ as the case 
may be, so when at one of the November meetings of the 
Nimble Finger Club Mrs. Nicely asked Truly and Daisy 
if she had ever told them about ‘Don Goblin,’ the 
turkey her mother gave her to take care of when she was 
a little girl, they cried out at once that they never did 
hear about him and they’d like to very much. 

‘It all happened,’ said Mrs. Nicely, leaning over as 
she talked to see if the children were doing their work 
properly, ‘it all happened, because I went with Mother 
one day to the town where we sold our butter and eggs, 
and there in a shop window I saw a beautiful pair 
of shoes. They were glossy and shining — “patent 
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leather,’ Mother called them; they buttoned up the 
sides with shining buttons, and all around the vamp — 
that part of the shoe where the toe joins the top — 
a row of tiny four-leaf clovers was cut out, with white 
kid showing through, so that the shoes seemed to be 
trimmed with white flowers. Any little girl would have 
wanted such a pair of shoes, and of course I did, and I 
said so, too. 

***Oh, no,” said Mother, shaking her head, “Father 
has no money for such fancy shoes. You need a pair of 
strong ones now for school, and so does Clara, and the 
boys always need them, you know.” 

“You remember that I was one of five children, three 
boys and two girls, and being seven years old, I had al- 
ready learned that nobody can have all that he wants in 
this world; everybody must give up something once in a 
while. 

‘So I didn’t cry when I heard I couldn’t have the 
shoes, and it was a fine thing I didn’t, for in a moment 
Mother said, “If you'll take good care of the turkeys 
this summer, Mary, I'll give you one for your very own. 
Then, when it comes time to sell them in the fall, you 
can buy a pair of new shoes and perhaps a dress, too, 
with your money.” 

‘Of course I asked if Clara could have a turkey, too, 
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for I didn’t want to keep all the good things myself, but 
Mother answered that Clara hadn’t any time to look 
after the turkeys. | 

‘**She has to help me in the house, you know,”’ said 
Mother, “‘or how could I ever cook and wash and sew 
for you all? She will earn her dress helping me.” 

‘Now this is really the beginning of the story, and 
here is where “Don Goblin”’ comes in, for when Mother 
gave me one of the turkey chicks for my very own, 
Brother Donald said the little thing already looked so 
grand and stepped around so proudly that he felt sure 
it was going to be a turkey-cock. 

‘Tf he is a turkey-cock, what shall I name him, 
Donald?” I asked, for I thought my big brother knew 
everything in the world. 

‘How would ‘Don Goblin’ do?” Donald asked. 
“That sounds fine, and if he is a turkey-cock he’ll be 
sure to gobble.” , 

***Oh, I think it’s a splendid name!” I said, and I ran 
off to tell Mother. 

‘So “Don Goblin” the chick was named, and the 
name proved a good one, for a turkey-cock he grew to 
be; and glossier feathers, a finer tail, yellower legs, and a 
redder comb and wattles nobody ever saw. For beauty 
he had no rival in the flock; but for naughtiness and 
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obstinacy and silliness, he had no rival either. Turkeys 
are the silliest creatures that were ever hatched, anyway 
—you know that, children — and Don Goblin was the 
worst I ever knew. It was well that I never had shoes 
on in summer on the farm, or I should have worn out 
any number of pairs running after him. When he was 
little, he always wandered away from his brothers and 
sisters and strayed about, “‘peeping”’ in a forlorn little 
voice till I found him; he never knew enough to come 
home in a thunderstorm; and he delighted to hide him- 
_ self in odd places at night, till I thought a dozen times a 
fox had caught him at last.’ 

“Were there foxes, real foxes on the farm?’ asked 
Truly, with surprised eyes. 

‘Oh, yes, there were plenty of foxes: twice, that 
summer, hen-turkeys that had hidden away at night 
with their flocks were found in the morning without a 
chick to their names. Yes, and there were bears, too; 
one night, Donald, coming home late from an errand in 
town, saw at the opening of the lane that led to our 
house what he thought was a woman in a long, dark 
cloak. “‘I wonder who she can be!”’ he said to himself. 
“Can Mother be out looking for me?”’ 

“But, as he came closer, the big bear — for it was a 
bear, not a woman at all — went down on all fours and 
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shambled away into the woods, frightened, perhaps, at 
the horse and the noise of the wagon wheels. 

“When I heard this story, I told Don Goblin all about 
it, and I warned him not to stray too far from the house 
in the daytime and to be sure to come home early every 
night. But do you think he listened to me? Not at all; 
he was too busy spreading his tail and thinking how 
grand he was.’ 

‘Silly thing!’ cried Daisy. 

“Yes, indeed, he was a silly thing,’ said Mother, ‘he 
was Just all fine feathers and no head at all. 

‘It was not long after Brother Donald had seen the 
bear when Father came home to dinner one day and 
said that out in the woods where he was splitting fence- 
rails there was the thickest patch of raspberries that he 
had ever seen in his life. 

‘Tet Clara and Mary take their pails and come 
with me when I go back, Mother,” he said, ‘‘and we'll 
have a fine supper and plenty of raspberries to put up 
for winter.” 

‘*Of course they can, Father,’ she answered; “but 
don’t be late coming home, Mary, on account of the 
turkeys, you know.” | 

“When dinner was over, Father took our hands and 
we trotted along beside him, trying to keep up with his 
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long steps, till we found the raspberry patch, and the 
berries were so thick there and we picked so fast, that 
our pails were filled before you could say “Jack Robin- 
son.” 

‘Father was a little distance away working at his 
fence-rails; and he had hardly had time to say “Jack 
Robinson,” himself, when he heard us screaming for him 
at the very tops of our voices. 

***Father, Father! Come, Father, quick!”’ 

‘He ran to the raspberry patch as fast as his feet 
could carry him, and there, on the other side of the 
‘bushes, stood a bear cub not much bigger than we were, 
with his coat all tangled up with stems and leaves, his 
paws full of berries, and the red juice running out of his 
furry jaws. 

“He looked so funny as he stood there and stared at us 
that Father could hardly help laughing; but he drove 
him away for fear that the mother bear might be near 
by. We were taken straight home, of course, and 
Mother was in the doorway looking out for us.’ 

“Wasn’t she frightened when she heard about it?’ 
asked both little girls together. 

‘Indeed she was!’ said Mrs. Nicely, ‘though of course 
the little bear cub was just as much afraid of us as we 
were of him; it was only theold bear Father was afraid of. 
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‘It was already bedtime for turkeys when my mother 
had been told the story, and I ran out in the tall grass, 
calling, “‘Pee, pee, pee, pee; paw, paw, paw, paw; gob- 
ble, gobble, gobble, gobble,” just as I always called them 
home at night. Don Goblin must have heard me, for he 
was roosting on the low bough of an apple tree, just where 
any fox could catch him by the tail; but he shut his eyes 
and pretended to be asleep until I spied him and sent 
him flying to the barn. 

‘**'The bears will get you, Don Goblin, if you don’t be 
careful,’ I told him; and I came very near being right, 
and when I tell you how near I came, that will be the end 
of the story.’ 

‘Oh, I wish it was a mile longer!’ cried Daisy. © 

“Well, if it had been,’ said Mrs. Nicely, looking hard 
at the children’s work, ‘your “‘stint’’ of sewing wouldn’t 
be done before Christmas, for J don’t believe you’ve 
taken a stitch for the last five minutes.’ | 

Of course the needles began to fly when the President 
of the Club said this, and she laughed a little and went 
on with the story. 

‘It so happened one autumn day,’ she said, “when the 
leaves were turning red and yellow, that Father and 
Mother had to go to town together on some business. 
The boys were at work at different places on the farm, 
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and Clara and I were left to keep house. So, after we 
had washed and put away the dinner dishes, washed 
out the dish towels, and swept the kitchen floor, we 
started with our corn-cob dolls to “‘play house” on the 
old stone wall. 

“We had hardly left the kitchen when we heard a ter- 
rible squawking and screaming and gobbling, and down 
the long lane that led to the cow-pasture came the 
whole flock of turkeys, headed by Don Goblin — and 
after them a great brown bear that looked as big as an 
ox to our eyes. Clara dropped her apron-full of dolls 
and dresses and ran for the house like a deer; but I saw 
the danger of my flock, and though I was awfully 
scared, with one jump I set the woodhouse door wide 
open, and with another I was on top of the wall and 
flourishing my little white apron at the astonished bear. 
“Go away, you great bear!” I screamed; “let my tur- 
keys be-e-e-e!””’ 

Here, of course, the needles were dropped again, for 
the story was too exciting for anybody to work properly. 

“If the lane had not been fenced on either side, and the 
woodhouse open at its very end,’ Mother went on, ‘the 
turkeys would never have gone in there, you may be 
sure; but there was no time to fly over the fences, and to 
turn back would have been to go straight into the jaws 
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of the bear. Don Goblin had very little sense, but not so 
little that he didn’t know that; so into the woodhouse 
with one wild squawk he fled, and the whole flock after 
him. 

‘The bear stopped and stared when I screamed at him 
and flapped my white apron — wondering what kind 
of wild-haired creature that was on the wall. But in a 
moment he turned tail, for I felt myself lifted up in two 
strong arms, and Brother Donald hugged me tight and 
cried out, “Brave Mary! Brave little bear-fighter! 
You’ve saved your Don Goblin and the whole flock of 
turkeys; and now we'll see who’ll get a grand new dress 
and the best new shoes in town, come Thanksgiving!”’’ 

‘Oh, Mother! how lovely!’ cried Truly, dropping her 
work and running to hug her mother. ‘Weren’t you 
just splendid?’ 

‘And did you get your new dress and the shoes?’ asked 
Daisy, hugging the story-teller in her turn. 

‘Why, of course, children,’ said Mrs. Nicely, in a very 
proud way, ‘I had a mother who never broke her 
promises!’ 


CHAPTER XII 
TRULY’S POCKET 


In the days when Truly was growing up, every lady, 
and every little girl, too, had a pocket. Skirts were 
made very full then, and an opening was always left in 
one of the right-hand seams, where a small bag of stout 
stuff was sewn in. This was faced with material like the 
dress and showed very little if you put the proper and 
ladylike things in it, such as a handkerchief for instance, 
or a letter. Of course, as Mrs. Nicely often said, if 
Truly would keep cookies in her pocket, or small animals 
to be taken to the Hospital, she must expect that it 
would bulge out and attract attention. 

I wonder if you remember the Mother Goose verse — 


“Lucy Locket lost her pocket, 
Kitty Fisher found it: 
But not a thing was left therein, 
Except the riband round it.’ 


Exactly the contrary thing happened to Truly’s 
pocket; she didn’t lose it, and oh, how she wished she 
had! and oh, alas! and dear me! there was something in 
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it, and if there had not been, there would be no story to 
tell. 

It so happened that one day in the late summer Mrs. 
Nicely had a letter from some old friends who were 
visiting in the big town near by. Mrs. Nicely had not 
seen them for years, not since Truly was born, and of 
course she and Dr. Nicely invited them out to the Nice- 
House for supper on the very first night they could come. 
There were four of the old friends, one gentleman and 
three ladies, and one of the ladies, so Mrs. Nicely said, 
was a most beautiful singer and could ‘charm the birds 
off the bush’ with her voice. That was what Mother 
said, but grown people do say a great many puzzling 
things, and though Truly couldn’t understand how the 
lady was going to charm the birds, she was very anxious 
to see her do it. 

Hope was greatly impressed with the coming visit of 
the old friends and with the fact that their home was 
far away in California, and she worked with a will, 
sweeping and dusting and washing and ironing and 
scrubbing and polishing till poor Dr. Nicely said there 
wasn’t a place in the house where he could sit down 
comfortably and read his paper. 

He seemed to be having rather a hard time, anyway, 
for Mother said, over and over again, ‘Now, Roland, 
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you mustn’t stay out all the afternoon making your 
calls the day we have the supper party. I want you to 
be sure and get home in time to dress and help me re- 
ceive the company.’ 

Dr. Nicely promised that he would if he possibly 
could, and he came home so early that nobody could be- 
lieve it. He said that Widow Jones beckoned him out 
of her window to come in, but he drove Trulito by very 
fast and pretended not to see her, and that he didn’t let 
old man Turner tell him all his symptoms, but just left 
him a bottle of something that wouldn’t hurt him and 
hurried away. 

Hope was listening to the conversation, and she said 
that she knew old man Turner and he was so slow, any- 
way, that it would take him a week to tell his symptoms 
and that he’d be just as pleased with one kind of medi- 
- cine as another, so long as it didn’t taste too bad. 

So that was all right, and Dr. Nicely put on his best 
clothes and sat down to read. He said the Nice-House 
shone and glittered so that it looked like the Crystal 
Palace in London, and Hope said the supper-table was 
a perfect picture. So it was, for the silver was so bright 
and the flowers so lovely and the napkins folded into 
such pretty shapes. 

Of course Truly had to put on her best white dress 
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for the occasion, and a very pretty dress it was, too, 
with a lot of little ruffles, all fluffed out and frilled out 
till she looked like a white carnation when she had it on. 
Mother brought out her pink sash, which up to that 
time had been considered the grandest thing in the 
State, and looked at it in a discouraged way. ‘I do 
think, Truly,’ she said, ‘that you’re big enough and 
careful enough now to wear the new blue sash Big 
Sister sent you for Christmas!’ 

Truly gave a little gasp of joy. ‘Oh, yes, Iam big and 
careful, Mother,’ she cried, ‘I know I am.’ And she 
danced about like a bumble-bee while Mother found the 
sash and tied it on. It was indeed a beautiful thing, 
soft and wide and blue as the sky, and it had long fringe 
that fell below the ruffles of the white dress. Then Mrs. 
Nicely hurried away to put on her best black silk and 
told Truly to be sure and keep her dress clean. 

‘Oh, yes, indeed,’ promised the little girl and she 
tripped carefully downstairs to show herself to Hope, 
who said the sash was fine and was much better out of 
the kitchen. As that seemed a pretty clear hint that she 
wasn’t wanted there, either, Truly went out-of-doors 
to show herself. One of the men that worked on the 
farm was going by with milk-pails, but he didn’t seem 
to notice her, and the old turkey gobbler just fluffed 
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himself all up, turned red in the face, gobbled furiously, 
and said that he had a tail of his own, thank you. 

Now, I believe if Truly hadn’t been so proud of her 
fine feathers that she couldn’t think properly, she never 
would have gone upstairs to the barn chamber to look 
for eggs in the hay. There were plenty of eggs in the 
house, that she knew, and the cooking for the supper was 
all done. Still up those stairs Truly did go and all about 
in the hay and she found three eggs, and as no way has 
ever been discovered to carry three eggs in your hands 
and yet hold up your dress and your sash and climb 
downstairs at the same time, of course the child was 
obliged to put the eggs in her pocket. 

She had scarcely left the barn and turned the corner 
of the house when a clatter of hoofs and a rattle of wheels 
announced the arrival of the company. In a trice Dr. 
Nicely was there and Mrs. Nicely was there and Truly 
was there; Hope was peeping out of the kitchen window; 
the horses were sent to the stable and the guests came 
in all talking together and all looking at Truly when 
Mother said, ‘This is my little Gertrude.’ 

Hats and coats were laid aside and then everybody 
trooped into the sunny parlor and admired the two 
great ivies making a border all around the room and 
everybody looked out of the windows and said, ‘Oh, 
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what a beautiful river!’ Nobody sat down, as it hap- 
pened, for all were so busy looking and saying, ‘Don’t 
you remember?’ and, ‘Have you forgotten?’ In the 
midst of the chatter Hope came to the door and said 
that supper was ready, so everybody went out to the 
dining-room and Mrs. Nicely told the old friends where 
they were to sit. 

Truly’s place was right beside her mother, and as she 
sat down, she distinctly heard a soft sound of cracking 
and squashing and felt something wet run down her 
stocking. 

Oh, yes, there was no doubt about it, she had sat flat 
down on the three eggs and broken them all to bits. A 
hot wave of shame and trouble ran all over the poor child 
from her head to her feet and she gave one sob of dis- 
tress. 

‘What is the matter, Truly?’ Mother said in a low 
voice. ‘You mustn’t cry here at the table.’ 

Truly lifted the side of her white dress and showed 
the yellow stains. ‘Eggs, in my pocket!’ she whimpered. 

‘Don’t cry here!’ said Mother again, quite severely. 
‘Go right upstairs and change your dress. Nobody will 
notice.’ 

Nobody will notice! How could anybody help notic- 
ing a little girl in her best white dress and blue sash 
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trying to cross a room as much as a mile long, with the 
yolks of three eggs dripping from her skirt and every- 
body looking at her? 

If Truly had never known before what it was to suffer, 
she knew that day, you may be sure, 
and when she reached the back hall 
her sobs were by no means soft ones. 
She had thought to find comfort and 
help in the kitchen, but Hope was 
down in front of the stove looking after 
a second baking of biscuits, and Cat- 
erina, washing her face in front of the 
window, simply looked at Truly and 


turned away in disgust. 

There was nothing else for it; Truly must go aeinre 
and try to get out of that dress alone and she stumbled 
up, through her tears, leaving a yellow trail behind her. 
When she reached her room, she put her hand in her 
pocket to take out what was left of the eggs and found 
such a sticky mess that she cried still harder and 
couldn’t find her handkerchief, so she wiped her eyes 
with her hands. Somehow or other she pulled off her 
sash and squirmed out of her dress, only to find that her 
little petticoat was all stained and a yellow smear ran 
down her stocking. No, oh, no, she never could get 
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another dress and find clean underclothes, all alone. 
What could she do, and while she was wondering, her 
eyes fell on the embroidered nightgown case Big Sister 
had made her, and she thought of the clean cool night- 
gown lying quietly within it on the bed. Nightgown and 
bed, those were the only helps for a sorry, ashamed, and, 
she was afraid, naughty little girl. In a minute slippers, 
stockings, everything was off and she was in bed, with 
big waves of disappointment and misery washing over 
her. 

No pretty supper for her, with creamed chicken and 
Mother’s lovely stuffed potatoes and Hope’s hot bis- 
cuits and the ‘floating island”’ and little pink frosted 
cakes she herself had suggested for dessert; no nice talk 
from the old friends with stories of California and all 
the wonderful places they had visited; no singing after 
supper from the lovely lady who was going to charm the 
birds off the bush; no white dress any more and — here 
the sobs were louder still — no lovely blue sash ever any 
more! She was crying so hard by this time that they 
might almost have heard her in the dining-room, when 
there was a pattering of small feet on the stairs and in 
rushed Doggerel like a gray whirlwind, and leaped upon 
the bed with yelps of sympathy. He cried and whim- 
pered and lapped her face and her sticky hair; he 
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scratched at the bedclothes until she lifted them up and 
let him in beside her, and then he snuggled close and 
whined softly, ‘Don’t ery, Truly. It'll be all right to- 


morrow, Truly. You didn’t mean to be naughty, Truly; 
I love you, Truly.’ 

Truly put her arm right around him and held him 
close, and somehow he was so warm and comforting and 


she was so tired and worn-out with crying, that in a 
breath or two she was over the border and into Dream- 


land. 
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It was only a few minutes afterward that Hope came 
up with a candle, for Mrs. Nicely had asked her to see 
why Truly didn’t come back to the table. Hope saw the 
heap of soiled and tumbled clothes on the floor, the 
sleeping child in the bed, and the very-much-awake 
Doggerel, who stared at her with his impudent black 
eyes from the pillows, as if to say: ‘Get me out of here, if 
you can, young woman!’ 

‘Truly’s in bed and asleep and that dog’s in with her,’ 
whispered Hope when she went downstairs. “She’s been 
crying her head off and her hair looks like the Wild Man 
of Borneo. I’d let her be now. She'll be all right in the 
morning.’ 

And was she all right in the morning? Yes, of course, 
she was; every morning is a new day, you know. 


CHAPTER XIII 
UNBIRTHDAY PRESENTS 


Truty’s Big Sister — and, by the way, we haven’t 
heard much about her lately and I don’t believe for a 
moment that you know why. I'll give you three guesses 
and tell you, if you guess right. 

No, of course she was not traveling in California. 
How could she travel with a husband and a farm and a 
big mountain to take care of? 

No, indeed, she had not fallen downstairs and broken 
all her bones, so that she could not come and see Truly. 

Yes, yes, yes! Well, you are a clever child! Of course 
there was a baby at the mountain farm and it belonged 
to Big Sister, and of course she 
had to take care of it every single 
minute. And it certainly was 


worth taking care of; Truly had N. 
seen it, and of all the round, rosy, roguish, rollick- 
some, roly-poly babies you ever knew, it was the round- 
est, rosiest, rollicksomest, and roly-polyest, and its name 
was Roland, just like Father. 

You see, that explains why we haven’t heard much of 
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Big Sister, for she was busy on the mountain farm. She 
wasn’t so busy, though, that she couldn’t think of 
Truly, and she sent her little presents every now and 
then to show that she didn’t forget her. 

Big Sister was as like Father as two peas are like each 
other, so Mother always said, and she was very much 
like him in one way, because she was always doing and 
saying funny things. She was very fond of all Lewis 
Carroll’s books — the man who wrote ‘ Alice in Wonder- 
land,’ you know — and in one of them she had read 
something about ‘Unbirthday Presents.’ Anybody 
could give Birthday Presents, the book said, for all you 
had to do was to remember the day your friend or re- 
lation was born, but Unbirthday Presents werea very dif- 
ferent matter and required much more thought, for you 
had, of course, to select a proper date to fit them. That 
gave Truly an expectant kind of feeling, all the time, 
like the one you have when you don’t know whether 
you are going to sneeze or not. Of course it is the sneeze 
that picks out the time to come, not you, yourself, and so 
with the presents: it was Big Sister who picked out the 
time. She might think the anniversary of the day your 
great-grandmother ran away from the Indians with a 
baby under her arm was a good time for a present, or the 
day that Humpty Dumpty fell off the wall. 
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You never could tell in advance what date Big Sister 
would choose, but the day she gave Truly her Recipe 
Book was the roly-poly baby’s birthday, and the happy 
young mother said she herself had had such a lovely gift 
on that day that she thought she ought to spread the 
happiness around a little. 

When she sent Truly the present she reminded her 
that Mother had a book she read a great deal that she 
called her Recipe Book, and that told how to make 
marble cake and frosting and fudge and doughnuts and 
all kinds of nice things, and she thought Truly might 
have just such a book, only the recipes would be about 
how to makea good girl. Up to that time neither Truly, 
nor her mother, nor her father, had ever heard that there 
were any real recipes for making good girls, but when 
Big Sister’s idea was explained, they all thought it a 
_ very sensible one and thought Truly might try it. 

The idea was this, that whenever Truly saw in a 
paper, in a magazine, in a book, or in the world outside, 
any kind or brave or beautiful or helpful action, she was 
to write it down in her Book, and of course if she heard 
anything of the kind in Sunday School, or in church, or 
in talking with other children, or hearing grown-ups 
talk, she was to put that down, too. It didn’t matter, 
whether a person or an animal did the kind or helpful 
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or beautiful thing, it was to go down just the same, and 
the very first thing Truly happened to put in was the 
helpful spirit some ants in the garden showed when she 
had dropped a bit of candy in the grass and one of the 
ants wanted to take it home to the ant-hill. He tried and 
tried and pulled and pulled and tugged and tugged, but 
he couldn’t move the candy, so after thinking awhile 
and scratching his head with his hind-leg he hurried off 
to get help. In a trice he came back with some friends 
and part of them pulled and the rest pushed and away 
went the bit of candy like an engine under its own steam. 

Truly could write very well by the time she got her 
Recipe Book, and she could print, too, in nice letters like 
the newspapers, so she decided that all the good things 
she put down should be printed to look like a real book. 

But I haven’t told you how the Book looked yet, have 
I? Big Sister made it, and inside there were many pages 
of clean white paper all plainly ruled in black lines, and 
outside, the covers were of heavy cardboard covered 
with dark-blue silk, and in the middle of the front cover 
was painted in gold letters, ‘TruLy’s Goop Book.’ 

Do you know everybody was interested in that Book 
when it was first heard of and everybody wanted to tell 
Truly good things to put down? Daisy helped find 
things, of course, and she said if they didn’t take care 
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the Book would be so big soon that they couldn’t carry 
it around. 7 

Big Sister had made Truly another Unbirthday 
Present, not long before, that she sent, so she said, on 
the day that Nimble Jack jumped over the Candlestick, 
and if you don’t know what day that was, neither do I, 
but I suppose Big Sister did. This present was a book, 
too, with covers of dark-blue silk, only on the front 
cover it said: 

TRuLY’s Composition Book 

All the compositions Truly wrote were to be copied in 
this book after Mother had looked over and corrected 
them. 

And could Truly write compositions? Why, of course, 
she could. Anybody can, if he or she has any thoughts 
and can make the letters to write them down. 

This was the first composition Mother thought good 
enough to be copied, and perhaps you'd like to see it. 
The name of it was ‘Grandfather’s Looking-Glass,’ and 
this is just the way Truly copied it in her Book: 

GRANDFATHER’S LooKING-GLAss ! 
In our sitting-room at the Nice-House, which is a sunny room 


with a bay window and lots of plants and a canary bird named 


1 Mother corrected all the misspelled words, but there really were 
very few. 
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‘Cary’ and a piano, there is a big round looking-glass hanging 
between the two front windows. It is not like any other glass in 
the house, for Grandfather bought it in Paris, which is in France 
and far away, and a place where many interesting things hap- 
pened that it tells about in the history-books. The looking-glass is 
round with a wide gilt frame that looks like a twisted-up rope and 
inside that a narrow black frame and the funny thing about the 
glass is that it rises up high in the middle and makes your face a 
queer shape when you look into it. My mother says the name of 
such a glass 1s convex, which is a nice word and good to use in a 
composition. 

On top of the glass is something that looks like a gold rock and 
on top of that two fishes, one swimming one way and one the 
other, but they never have gone very far, for their tails are all 
tangled wp together and they have no fingers to pull out the 
tangles. 

The best thing about the glass is the way it shows the river, all 
blue and shining, and the big pine tree on the bank where we have 
our Froggery. That is all I think of to say to-day, but very soon I 
shall be a big girl and will write more. 

Gertrude Nicely 


CHAPTER XIV 
PLAYS AND PASTIMES 


A LONG time ago in this book, so long ago that almost 
everybody has forgotten when, something was said 
about the paper dolls that Truly and the little girl next 
door played with on the floor in the sitting-room window. 
Of course you know now that the little girl next door 
was 

‘Daisy, Margaret, Daisy Green, 

Splendidest neighbor that ever was seen,’ 


but nothing more was ever told about the paper dolls, 
except that some of them went on that lovely visit to 
Big Sister’s Mountain Farm between the leaves of ‘The 
Fairy Ring’ and ‘Alice in Wonderland.’ Their real 
home, however, was in one of Mother’s big bound music- 
books on the piano, and Mother let them keep house 
there because she could see that it was a convenient 
place for them, although it was very awkward some- 
times for her to open the book to play to company and 
have a shower of dolls and dresses and horses fluttering 
about, all over the floor. However, there the paper dolls 
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lived and were known then and thereafter as the Music- 
Book Families. 

Truly was not very nimble with her fingers, but she 
could make up any kind of game or play or story, while 
Daisy could paint and draw and cut out ‘anything in 
the whole wide world,’ as Truly said. You see the two 
children fitted together as well as Jack Spratt and his 
wife, for if Daisy could make any kind of doll, Truly 
could make up any kind of play to fit it and what could 
be fairer than that? 

Their grand, dressed-up paper dolls with their riding- 
horses, their pets, and their palaces were often changed, 
as the children began to read a little more easily and 
knew more about things in general. They were changed, 
too, because the children were able to draw and cut and 
color much better than when they began. Why was 
that? Oh, because they practiced the work so much. 
You know how it was when you first began to climb up- 
stairs, one leg at a time and holding on to the banisters? 
Now you go up with both legs as fast as grasshoppers 
jump, and it isn’t only because your legs are longer — 
oh, no, indeed it is not! 

Well, to go back to the paper dolls: there were the 
changeable ones and then there were the Orphan Asy- 
lums. Those were for always and all the time, and each 
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little girl had an asylum for her own and took charge of 
it. No, I don’t know why they began making their dolls 
into orphans. Of course Daisy was an orphan, which 
means having no father or mother, you know, and so 
perhaps she liked to make dolls just like herself and see 


that they were well taken care of. The orphans were all 
girls and were not very hard to make, for they were all 
cut on the same pattern, only in graduated sizes, the 
way black pins come and spools of thread. By folding 
your paper the right size and tracing your pattern pro- 
perly, you could even cut out whole strings of orphans at 
one time, and when you unfolded the paper they would 
all be holding one another’s hands ready to play Ring-a- 
Round-o’-Roses. Of course, after they were cut out you 
had to ink or paint their faces and their hair, so there 
were yellow-haired and red-haired and _ black-haired 
orphans, but never any green-haired or blue-haired ones. 
No, I don’t know why, do you? 
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Each asylum could have just as many orphans as its 
manager liked, 


!ONLY ! 


she must be able to give every one of their Christian 
names at a moment’s notice, when called upon to do so. 
That was one of the rules of the game, and another rule 
required that all those orphans over and above the num- 
ber whose names you could give, must at once be de- 
stroyed. You may think that was rather hard on the or- 
phans, but made of paper as they were, they could not 
have expected to last very long, anyway. 

Truly named her first orphan Anna, and her second 
Hannah, and went on that way, thinking they’d be easier 
to remember if they all rhymed with Anna. Of course 
the list of those names in ordinary use isn’t very long, 
and Truly often had to go about asking the family and 
the neighbors for help in naming her charges. Dr. Nicely 
suggested ‘Piana’ and ‘Banana,’ which anybody can see 
are not very pretty names for girls, and in the end, so as 
to have her asylum family of any decent size, Truly be- 
gan at the top of the alphabet and used it down to the 
bottom, so that she was sure to have at least 
names, anyway. How many did you say? I didn’t quite 
hear you. You don’t know how many letters there are in 
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the alphabet? Well, before you are two hours, fifteen 
minutes, and six seconds older, you’d much better find 
out! 

Ill begin the names, anyway, and you can finish 
the list when you know how many there ought to be 
on it. 

Here is the list, just as Truly made it out: 


Anna 

Banna 

Canna 

Danna 

Fanna 

Fanna 

Ganna 

Hanna 

Janna 

Joanna — and so following. 


Daisy’s idea was to have her little orphan girls named 
for flowers, and she started off bravely with Violet, Rose, 
Pink, Lily, and Pansy, but soon found suitable flower 
names were very few. She looked over the flower cata- 
logues that the seedsmen send in the spring, but she 
couldn’t pronounce the names when she had spelled 
them out, and when Aunt Vera read them to her, Daisy 
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sald at once that she wouldn’t give any poor orphan 
child such a name as Dudlsack Fringifera, or Smell- 
sweetia Multiflora. Dr. Nicely suggested changing off 
with vegetable names, Parsnips for the white-haired 
girls, Carrots for the red, and perhaps Mustard Greens 
for any child these first and last names seemed to fit. 
Daisy, who was a Green herself, you remember, could 
not help laughing, but she thought Mustard a horrid 
name for any girl, for if you wanted to shorten it you’d 
have to call her ‘Musty.’ What did Daisy do? Why, 
she just went on hunting up short and easy names like 
Clematis and Verbena and Martha Washington Gera- 
nium, and used those for the orphans. 

The grand lady dolls were dressed in beautiful clothes; 
party gowns of pink and blue tissue-paper covered with 
spangled ruffles, long trains, and ermine cloaks, while - 
the boy dolls, who were always in satin and velvet cos- 
tumes, provided from Aunt Vera’s work-basket, gen- 
erally wore caps with long feathers and were plainly go- 
ing out into the world to seek their fortunes. All of the 
best paper dolls owned horses, some white and some 
black, but always saddled and bridled most beautifully, 
sometimes in scarlet, sometimes in bright blue, and some- 
times in gold or silver. No one ever saw the brave 
knights or their fair ladies galloping off on their gallant 
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steeds, but, of course, we cannot say what they did by 
night, when the hoofs of a paper horse could hardly be 
heard even by Caterina, who didn’t sleep in the house, 
anyway. 

The way to play with these paper doll families was to 
take down all Mrs. Nicely’s bound music-books from the 
top of the piano and build houses with them on the floor 
in front of the long window that opened on the piazza. 
Then the families were set inside the houses and the play 
began. 

Of course the little orphans were the best fun, for they 
needed to be taught all kinds of things, singing and danc- 
ing and games and their lessons and how to behave in 
church and when to say ‘Please’ and ‘Thank you.’ 

The princes and princesses naturally knew all these 
things, and besides their clothes were too fine for any- 
thing but balls or weddings. 

Whenever the Music-Book Families were brought 
down from the top of the piano, Daisy was there, but 
there were days, of course, when she couldn’t come over 
to the Nice-House, when Aunt Vera was ‘nervous,’ or 
old Poll Parrot had a toothache. He couldn’t have a 
toothache, you say? Well, why hasn’t a parrot a right 
to have a toothache as well as you? Tell me that, if you 
please. 
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Paper dolls were, of course, an indoor play, and so 
were painting and cutting out pictures and stringing 
beads and popping corn and making molasses candy, 
and then there was always the doll-house up in the play- 
room, which was a never-ending pleasure. Of course the 
rooms often needed sweeping and cleaning, the clothing 
of the family must be kept in order, the baby must have 
his bath, and sometimes one of the family was ill and 
had to be put to bed and nursed. The doll-house and the 
playroom, though, were of most use in winter, when the 
snow was too deep and the cold too great for little girls 
to venture out. 

As for outdoor plays there was a flower-bed in the 
garden that Truly and Daisy always had for a school in 
summer. It had a border of striped grass and blue lo- 
belia, while tall flowers, like pink and red geraniums, 
stood behind. These had the most teaching and a good 
deal of scolding, too, I fear, for often they wouldn’t 
stand up straight and say their lessons properly and on 
windy days their behavior was shocking. 

The best of all outdoor pleasures, though, was an 
afternoon in the deep woods. Sometimes, when Hope’s 
little sister came to visit her, Mrs. Nicely would let them 
all go off into the woods together for the whole afternoon. 
Hope would take her sewing, or her knitting, and would 
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slip a sharp knife in her pocket, for she knew the children 
would want her to cut boughs and branches from the 
pine and fir trees, so that they could build houses. 

Fach little girl would build her own house her own 
way, with just the kind of roof she fancied, and then, 
borrowing Hope’s scissors, cut out doors and windows 
and trim them with running evergreen and partridge- 
berry vines. Sitting on the sweet-smelling carpet of pine 
needles and hearing the trees sing above her head, Truly 
would clasp her hands around her knees and tell the other 
children long, long stories of the people that lived in the 
green houses, of where they came from, what they did 
and what their children did. Sometimes they were very 
nice stories, so that even grown-up Hope listened; and 
one time, when they had all come home from the woods, 
Hope said to Mrs. Nicely, ‘Sometimes it does seem as if 
Truly hadn’t a mite of sense, like when she sat down on 
the eggs, and then again, seems as if she was an awful 
smart child. What do you think yourself, marm?’ Mrs. 
Nicely only smiled and shook her head as if she didn’t 
know, but you remember I told you before that every 
crow mother thinks her little ones are whiter than mus- 
lin, so perhaps Mrs. Nicely really did think her Truly 
was a bright little girl. 


- CHAPTER XV 
ONE OF TRULY’S STORIES 


Littte Miss Gertrude Nicely was very fond of poetry 
and knew a great many verses by heart, which she liked 
to repeat to whoever would hear them. ‘The splen- 
didest neighbor that ever was seen’ was not so very good 
as a listener, for she always wanted to be busy at some- 
thing; no grown person could be expected to stop his 
work and lend her an ear, and although you could recite 
to Caterina as long as you chose, you could never in- 
terest her in the least. The best person to listen in all 
Truly’s circle of friends was Hope’s little sister, Alfarata, 
and she could not come to visit very often, for she had to 
wait till Dr. Nicely was obliged to drive up that way to 
see some sick person or other. 

I didn’t tell you that Hope’s little sister was named 
Alfarata? Well, perhaps you didn’t ask me, for it has 
been her name since the very beginning of this book, and 
it always will be her name, as far as I know. Not only 
did the child like to hear verses, but she liked to learn 
them as well, and Hope nearly went crazy with pride 
and pleasure when Truly brought her pupil out to the 
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kitchen one morning and told her to say ‘Twenty Frog- 

gies’ and ‘The Owl and the Pussy Cat’ to her sister. 
There was a certain poem that Mrs. Nicely often re- 

cited at bedtime to Truly, and it began in this way: 


‘Little think we, soundly sleeping, 
Sleeping all the summer night, 

What goes on within the forest 
When the moon is shining bright.’ 


Truly always asked to have the poem stop right there, 
and she would think out the rest after Mother had gone 
away, and this was the beginning of many of the stories 
she told up in the woods when they were all building 
houses of evergreen boughs. 

Truly taught the verse to Alfarata and asked her to 
try and think out, too, what was going on up in the 
woods at night, but Alfarata never could seem to think 
of anything, and said she’d rather hear Truly’s ‘thinks,’ 
anyway. 

This is one of Truly’s ‘thinks’ that she told them all 
up in the woods one day while Hope was knitting and 
Daisy and Alfarata were laying out flower-beds around 
their houses. 


‘I was sitting in my window late one night,’ began 
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Truly, ‘when I saw somebody come down the road. I 
thought at first it was somebody to call Father, but when 
he came where I could see him plain, I saw that he was 
an old bear. 

‘He had a long overcoat on and a big hat, and he was 
very polite, for when he spied me in the window he 
bowed and said, “‘Good-evening, Truly. Do you know 
where I can get a picture-book for my baby bear? He is 
sick and he cries and says he will never be any better un- 
less he can have a picture-book with the story of The 
Three Bears in it. He says he heard a little girl begin it 
up in the woods one day, but he was hiding behind a 
tree and didn’t dare stay long enough to hear it all.’”’ 

“Why, it must have been you, Daisy,’ cried Alfarata 
at this point; ‘that time, you know, when Truly couldn’t 
come and went to ride with her pa.’ 

‘Yes, I remember,’ answered Daisy, ‘but I certainly 
didn’t know there was a bear hiding around,’ and she 
looked about her rather uncomfortably. , 

***Why, yes, Mr. Bear,”’ went on Truly, who was 
used to these little interruptions, “‘ ‘Why, yes, Mr. Bear, 
I have a picture-book with that story in it, but it is in 
my playroom now and Mother wouldn’t like me to go 
there in the night to get it. Could I bring it to the sick 
baby bear to-morrow?” 
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‘Then the old bear took a big red handkerchief out of 
his pocket and he cried and cried’ — here Truly gave 
such affecting sobs that the other children felt like join- 
ing in — ‘and he wiped his eyes and said I was the kind- 
est little girl he ever knew. 

** Where do you live, Mr. Bear?” I asked him. 

***My summer home is up in the woods,”’ he said, “‘in 
one of those fine evergreen houses the little girls build up 
there. It is one they must have forgotten, I think, down 
by the brook and near a big rock.’”’ 

“Why, it’s my very own house!’ cried Daisy, leaving 
her garden to plant itself for a minute. ‘I remember 
making it one day. I'll run and see if it’s still there.’ 

“No, no,’ begged Alfarata, pulling her down by the 
skirts, ‘don’t go, now. Wait till the story is finished.’ 

During this conversation Truly sat quietly on the pine 
needles in front of her half-finished house, her hands 
clasped around her knees and her eyes looking some- 
where very far off, but when all was still she began again: 

*“*T know that house very well, Mr. Bear,” I said. ‘‘It 
was built by a friend of mine and must be cool and airy 
in summer. I will call with the picture-book early to- 
morrow morning.” 

‘So next morning when I had fed the peacocks,’ said 
Truly (at which statement Alfarata opened her eyes 
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very wide), ‘I harnessed the white rabbits to my car and 
went to the woods, fastening my team to that red 
rosebush over there while I made my call. I found the 
green house without trouble, and on the rock outside the 
door sat the mother bear with the baby in her arms.’ 

‘What did he have on?’ asked Alfarata eagerly. ‘He 
must have been cunning!’ 

‘He was very cunning,’ agreed the story-teller. ‘He 
had on a red tam and a red-and-white striped cotton 
suit with very short panties to 
show his furry knees, and _ his 
mother had his red bathrobe round 
his shoulders to keep off the wind. 
He wriggled right out of his 
mother’s lap to come to me and 
see the picture-book, and when I 
had read him the story and gave 
) him the book he jumped and 
danced about as if he’d never been sick at all.’ 

“Was the big bear at home?’ asked Alfarata. 

“No, the father wasn’t there; he was off in the woods 
picking blueberries for supper, they told me, but the 
mother bear was very kind and gave me a lunch of fresh 
boxberry leaves and honey in an acorn cup. 

‘Then she made mea nice bow and said good-bye, but 
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she did say, Daisy, that she wished my friend would keep 
her house in better repair, for the roof leaked and she 
didn’t think the upstairs floor was any too safe.’ 

“Well, I like that!’ cried Daisy, starting up in indig- 
nation. “There’s that whole family living in my house 
and never asked me and not paying me any rent, and 
now they're complaining that it’s out of repair. I’m go- 
ing right down now to see about it.’ 

‘Well, don’t stay long,’ advised Hope, beginning to 
tuck her work in her basket, ‘for it’s about time for me 
to go home and start supper, and just you do this, Daisy. 
You tell old Mis’ Bear just the minute she begins to pay 
her rent, you'll fix up her house for her good and proper.’ 


CHAPTER XVI 
GOING A-FISHING 


“We haven’t had fish-cakes for breakfast since George 
Washington was born,’ remarked Dr. Nicely one morn- 
ing, as he uncovered the dish Hope placed before him. 
“Why, Doctor! how you talk!’ cried Hope, as she left 
the room; ‘we had them only last Sunday morning!’ 
“When was.Washington born?’ asked Truly, looking 
up from her porridge; but nobody answered her, for it 
having been proved that Dr. Nicely had had the usual 
allowance of fish-cakes that week, he immediately began 
to talk about the merits of creamed codfish, which he 
said was the best kind of medicine and which he de- 
clared he had hardly tasted since he was grown up. 
From that subject he went on hastily to the value of 
fish in general, of its use as a brain-food, and of his fear 
that Truly was getting so little of it as to make it very 
doubtful if she could ever learn enough to keep out of the 
rain when she grew up. 
Truly opened her eyes wide at this dreadful idea, but 
she saw that her mother was smiling and heard her say 
quietly, ‘Now, Roland, what is it you really want? 
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You’ve been talking about fish ever since you sat down 
to breakfast. Do you want to go fishing? Is that it?’ 

Dr. Nicely laughed a little, too, and he went on to 
say, ‘ Well, I thought it was a nice mild day and a little 
cloudy, so the fish would bite well, and we might all go 
down to Pleasant Point and have a chowder. I haven’t 
much to do till afternoon.’ 

‘Oh, goody!’ cried Truly, who understood this part of 
the conversation very well. ‘Goody! Goody! Can we 
take Daisy?’ 

“We generally do,’ smiled her mother. ‘Run over and 
ask her, and of course ask Aunt Vera too.’ 

‘She won’t want to go,’ objected Truly, lingering in 
the doorway. “She says she always gets sand in her shoes 
at the Point and it makes her back ache to sit on the 
rocks.’ 

7 “Never mind, ask her, anyway, and I'll ask Hope,’ 
said Mother, and hurried off to the kitchen to see about 
luncheon. 

It was just as Truly had said. Daisy was delighted to 
go, but Aunt Vera had a headache, and thought picnics 
didn’t agree with her, anyway. Hope said she’d rather 
stay at home and clean the kitchen, but offered to make 
fresh doughnuts for the occasion; and Doggerel and 
Caterina were not even asked to attend the festival, 
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though everybody knew how much Caterina liked fresh 
fish. 

Dr. Nicely told one of the men to harness Trulito into 
the double wagon and said he had an errand to do in the 
village before they started, but would soon be back to 
pack the picnic things. He came in before he drove 
away, to remind Mother to take pork cut up into small 
pieces to the picnic, sliced potatoes, sliced onions, crack- 
ers, and plenty of milk. She had already thought of all 
those things herself, of course, and piles of jelly and 
ham sandwiches had been made and a box of cheese lay 
beside the doughnuts. 

When Father came back there was a large flat package 
in the back of the wagon, but he didn’t happen to men- 
tion what it was, and Truly and Daisy ran to and fro 
helping him put in the big iron kettle for the chowder, 
the three poles it was to hang on, the bowls and spoons 
and the thick china mugs for the coffee and milk. There 
were fishing-poles, too, four of them, all ready with hooks 
and lines, a tin box full of angle-worms for bait, and a 
big bundle of hay for Trulito, who was pawing the 
ground in his anxiety to be off. 

‘Now, if everything is ready, we will start,’ said Dr. 
Nicely, taking the reins from the farm-man. 

“Wait! Wait!’ cried Hope, rushing out of the kitchen 
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door. ‘Seems as if I always forget salt and pepper 
when you go on a picnic, but here it is for the chow- 
der!’ 

‘There’s bout everything in the world going to be put 
in that chowder,’ laughed Truly. ‘Milk and potatoes 
and onions and pork and crackers and fish and every- 
thing!’ 

“Where's the fish?’ asked the practical Daisy. 

‘Why, we're going to catch them, goosie,’ laughed 
Truly, ‘“aren’t we, Father?’ 

Father said they certainly were, and that he felt 
strong enough himself that morning to catch a whale, 
and the party rattled off, Hope waving her apron from 
the kitchen door. 

Pleasant Point wasn’t very far off, but it was a rough 
road, and the last part of the way everybody climbed out 
of the wagon and Father led Trulito down the steep hill, 
the bowls and the mugs and the spoons and the kettle 
making merry music as they jolted along. 

Down the hill the ground spread out as wide and level 
as a meadow, though wooded thickly with tall pines and 
silvery birches, while along the curving edge of the 
meadow ran a narrow beach of white sand and beyond 
that the rushing river. 

‘Everything anybody could want is here for a picnic,’ 
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cried Truly; but Dr. Nicely said, ‘No, no, not till the 
fish answer their invitation.’ 

‘Perhaps they don’t know they’re invited?’ said 
Mother. 

‘Oh, yes,’ answered the Doctor gravely, ‘I sent a note 
down-river this morning. Here, children, we mustn’t 
waste a moment talking, for I’ve got to see old man 
Turner the first thing this afternoon. I’ll take the har- 
ness off Trulito, tie him to one of these birches, and give 
him his dinner, while you take everything you can carry 
down to the beach. Ill come in a minute and bring the 
heavy things, and when I set up the poles and hang the 
kettle, you two can gather wood for the fire.’ 

Mother sat quietly on a great gray rock and looked at 
the river while the other three were working, saying that 
her time would come when the cooking began. But 
really everything necessary was very soon done, and Dr. 
Nicely gave the three their fishing-poles and advised 
them as to the best places to stand. He was going up- 
river a little way, he said, to a deep pool where an old 
black bass he knew might be waiting for him, and in a 
moment he had disappeared. 

The children and Mrs. Nicely, too, fished and fished 
and fished and fished and fished, standing first on one 
leg and then on the other till they got so tired that Mrs. 
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Nicely said she didn’t believe that the fishes had ever re- 
ceived their invitation and that they weren’t coming to 
the chowder party at all. She suggested that they all 
set their lines in a way she knew and go off for a little 
walk to get some ferns and flowers to trim the lunch-table 
and some cool water from the White Birch Spring. This | 
the children were glad to do, for it had been very warm 
on the beach in the sand, and it was cool under the trees, 
and there were forests of tall green ferns in every direc- 
tion and a few harebells and cardinal-flowers on the 
rocks. : 

Coming back with a dripping pail of water and their 
hands full of ferns and flowers, they found everything on 
the beach just as they had left it, except that there was 
a large piece of brown wrapping-paper, partly crumpled 
up, on the sand. They didn’t remember having left it 
there, but they rushed to their fishing-rods, and Daisy 
pulled out a lively young perch, with cries of great joy. 
Truly had a perfectly splendid and wonderful ‘shiner’ 
on her hook, and what in the world had Mother on hers? 
“Why, it’s heavy!’ she cried, ‘I must have caught some- 
thing big, but I can’t get it out. It must be tangled up in 
the weeds’ —and she looked quite flushed and ex- 
cited. 

‘Father, Father!’ cried Truly, dancing about with her 
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‘shiner.’ ‘Come and get out Mother’s fish!’ — and 
Father appeared so quickly that you couldn’t help won- 
dering if he really had been up the river to the deep pool. 
He pulled and pulled, and by and by the heavy thing, 
whatever it was, was jerked loose from the weeds and 
drawn slowly to shore, and what do you think it was but 
a great salt codfish? 

‘Why! bless me!’ cried Father. ‘Who ever heard of 
catching a codfish down here! What a fisherman you 
are, Mother!’ 

The children looked at each other in astonishment, 
and then they heard Mother say very quietly, and biting 
her lips to keep from laughing: ‘Yes, it is wonderful, 
isn’t it, to catch a codfish down here and a salt one, too, 
and split open at that, and with his head gone!’ And 
then she beckoned to the children and they all fell on 
Father at once and rolled him in the sand. Of course he 
laughed all the time and said he didn’t know what he 
had done, but at last Mother got up, smoothed back 
her hair, lighted the fire, and said in a very determined 
way, ‘Now, Dr. Nicely, just clean the fish, please, and 
I'll make the chowder.’ 

‘But will it be good with salt fish?’ asked Dr. Nicely, 
with rather a surprised look. 

‘That seems to be about all we have to make it of,’ 
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said Mother, with a smile, ‘but the fish has been in soak 
a good while and perhaps it isn’t very salt now.’ 

So she put the pork in the kettle and it began to sizzle 
and to crisp and to brown, and soon she put in a little 
water and a layer of potatoes and onions and then came 
a bit more water and a layer of fish, fresh and salt, all 
cut up together, and then a perfectly delicious smell 
arose from the kettle and the children had to go away 


for a while and put their hands over their mouths for 
fear they should scream for chowder. And then the 
cover of the kettle was lifted again and milk was poured 
in and crackers laid on top, and Mother asked if every- 
thing was ready and told Father he’d better bring the 
bowls and the big silver ladle. The bowls were soon 
filled and everybody crossed his legs and sat down on 
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the sand with a cracker in his hand around the fresh 
white tablecloth trimmed with ferns and flowers. Every- 
body took one mouthful of chowder, shut his eyes and 
smacked his lips in ecstasy, when rumble, tumble, 
scramble, crash, slip, a young land-slide came down the 
rocks! 

Dr. Nicely ran to see what had happened; everybody 
stopped eating; but in a flash back came the doctor, 
laughing, with Tom and Ned Martin, very red in the 
face, very much scratched and torn, and very much 
hoping they hadn’t disturbed anybody. 

Tom and Ned were sons of one of the men who worked 
on the farm, and as it was a half-holiday at school they 
had leave to go fishing, they said. Truly and Daisy 
knew them very well, though they were big boys, for 
they often came to the Nice-House in the evening to 
look at the pictures in Father’s big books of travel, and 
he had taught them to play checkers and fox and geese. 

Mrs. Nicely asked them if they had had their dinner 
and they said they had, but you could see their mouths 
watering and the ends of their noses quivering as they 
smelled the chowder, so Truly jumped up and brought 
two of the china mugs and two teaspoons, and the boys 
ate as well as they could out of them. They managed 
very well with the mugs, oh, very well indeed, and they 
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seemed to be able to tuck in a few doughnuts besides. 
The chowder was delicious, salt fish and all, and the 
party would probably have been eating still if the Doctor 
hadn’t looked at his watch, jumped up quickly, and 
said, “We must hurry. Old man Turner will be expect- 
ing me.’ 

So Tom and Ned dug a deep hole and buried the re- 
mains of the feast; the girls washed the dishes in the 
river and dried them with the paper napkins; Mother 
packed the baskets; Father harnessed Trulito and made 
the wagon ready, and soon the bowls and the mugs and 
the spoons and the kettle made merry music going up 
the hill as they had made it coming down. 

And did Dr. Nicely ever explain where the crumpled 
brown wrapping-paper came from that was found on 
the beach? No, he never even mentioned it. And did 
he ever say what was in that square flat package he had 
in the back of the wagon? No, he didn’t, but of course 
everybody knew. You do, anyway, don’t you? 


CHAPTER XVII 
WISE TRULY 


I’vE never said anything about Truly’s going to school, 
have I? Well, the reason is because she didn’t go to 
school, that is, not to a school like yours, but you 
mustn't think she was a little dunce and knew nothing at 
all, for, in fact, she knew more than a good many little 
girls of her age. How did she learn it, you ask? Oh, be- 
cause her mother, busy though she was, gave her lessons 
in the sunny sitting-room every morning but Saturday 
and Sunday. There she learned all the everyday things, 
and Aunt Vera gave her French and piano-lessons with 
Daisy, over at Daisy’s house. There was a school, of 
course, in the village, but Dr. Nicely thought Truly was 
not yet old enough to attend it, for she would have to 
be driven over in the morning by one of the men, take 
her lunch, and wait to be called for at night. 

As for reading, Truly taught herself to read and 
troubled nobody about it. When she was very little and 
playing with her letter-blocks on the floor — E for Ele- 
phant, A for Ape; you know the kind — she would take 
them to her mother and ask what the letter was and then 
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she remembered it, because she really wanted to know. 
Then by and by she began to see that the letters under 
the picture made the name of the thing itself, and soon 
she learned so many words that they just put themselves 
together for her and made sense. The first thing she 
knew (and I’m sure she will never forget that morning!) 
she read right out of her poetry book: 
“Stop, stop, pretty water!’ 
Cried Mary one day 
To a frolicsome brook 
That was running away. 


I can’t say that she read ‘frolicsome’ properly the 
first day, but of course it is a long word in three sylla- 
bles. Her mother was so astonished that she dropped 
the stocking she was darning, and Dr. Nicely, who was 
standing in the doorway, shouted, ‘Hurrah! Now Some- 
body can read her own stories and won’t have to bother 
her poor old father any more!’ 

‘Yes,’ cried Truly, running to hug him, ‘now Some- 
body can read to poor old Father, when he comes home 
tired, at night.’ 

‘Poor old Father!’ You should have seen him then! 
He threw his cap into the air and caught it again; he 
danced a polka with the biggest umbrella in the hall and 
finally ran out to his carriage, whistling like a schoolboy. 
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afraid they’d think they were too big to play with us, 
and anyhow I never heard Tom speak yet. If he 
couldn’t speak, he wouldn’t be much of an actor.’ 

‘Oh, yes,’ cried Truly eagerly, ‘there are actors that 
don’t have to talk at all. They just make signs and do 
things to show who they are and what they’re doing. 
Mother told me about them.’ 

‘That would be fine for Tom,’ laughed Daisy, ‘and he 
could be the noble lord that waits on the table when the 
King and the Princess are having supper, and he 
wouldn’t be allowed to talk then, anyway.’ 

‘And surely Ned would like to be the King,’ exclaimed 
Truly; ‘with that crown and that ermine robe to wear. 
His part wouldn't be very long to learn, for he only has 
that supper scene, you know.’ 

“Well, maybe,’ agreed Daisy. “Anyway, the play 
isn’t made yet, and if we talk about it so much, it never 
will be made.’ | 

They were still talking about it, though, when it 
proved to be supper-time and Hope came to call Truly, 
so the little girl skipped off across the grass very eager 
to see all the things that Father and Mother had been 
buying. They were waiting for her in the sitting-room 
and they had the most splendid 

! SURPRISE ! 
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for her that you ever thought of in all your life. They 
had made the end of the sitting-room into a kind of little 
study while she was gone, and in it were the prettiest 
little desk and chair that you ever saw, just high enough 
and just low enough for a little girl. The desk was open, 
and it had a china ink-bottle on it, painted with roses, 
and a pen-handle to match, and it had two pencils, one 
green and one red, and it had a box of pens, and it had 
a pencil-eraser and an ink-eraser and a pair of scissors 
and a paper cutter. 

There were pigeon-holes above the table part of the 
desk, and in those were note-paper and letter-paper and 
envelopes for each. And that was not all, for on the very 
top of the desk was a book-rack with its ends cut in a 
pattern of clover leaves, and in the rack stood Truly’s 
Reader, her Arithmetic, her Geography, her History, 
_and right next to them, standing up in their blue and 
red and gold covers as bold as lions, her ‘Mother Goose,’ 
her ‘Cock Robin,’ her ‘Bible Stories,’ and her Fairy 
Book and Poetry Book. | 

Truly gave one look at her ‘study,’ one bear-hug to 
Mother and Father, and before they could stop her, 
flew to the window and called in a voice that almost 
made the stars jump, ‘Daisy, Margaret, Daisy Green! 
Come right over here this minute!’ Daisy was eating 
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‘Your father will never grow up!’ said Mrs. Nicely, 
wiping her eyes, for she had laughed so long that she 
cried. | 

‘Oh, I do hope not!’ sighed Truly; ‘not till I do, any- 
way, for he is the funniest father anybody ever had!’ 

And did Truly read to her father every night? No, 
not out of his books, but she read to him out of her own 
when he wasn’t too busy to listen, and it wasn’t long be- 
fore he knew ‘Mother Goose’ from cover to cover and 
could tell all about Cock Robin and Jenny Wren when 
anybody asked him and about the Yellow Dwarf, too, 
and the Frog Prince. 

Now that Truly could read, of course she could study 
her lessons by herself very often and Mother need only 
come to hear them when they were ready and to show 
her how to do her sums and write her copies. 

One afternoon her father and mother said they had 
errands in town to do and that she might go over and 
play with Daisy and they would send for her when they 
got home. 

Truly was always ready to play with Daisy — in fact, 
she never did anything else when she wasn’t studying 
her lessons, helping her mother, or practicing on the 
piano, but now she had a special reason for wanting to 
be with her. Daisy and Truly, you may be surprised to 
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learn, were writing a play; that is, they hadn’t got as far 
as writing it, but they were thinking it out, and if it was 
ever done it was going to be produced for the benefit of 
the Froggery. The girls did most of their thinking in 
Truly’s playroom, for there, packed away in drawers, 
were all the grand things Big Sister had used for play- 
acting when she was little, and it was easy to get them 
all out, try them on and see which made the best cos- 
tume for a Princess, a King, Puss-in-Boots, or that fa- 
mous Jack who climbed the Beanstalk. 

The play they were trying to make now was ‘The 
Frog Prince,’ a fairy story that Daisy had first told 
Truly some years ago when she was quite a little girl and 
which they both loved to talk over and think over. Aunt 
Vera had promised to make the play into verse if the 
authors should ever decide what they wanted to say. 
But that wasn’t the trouble — dear me, no! They had 
plenty to say, but not enough actors, for if Father, 
Mother, Hope, or Aunt Vera took part, where would be 
the audience? 

‘Do you believe, Daisy,’ asked Truly anxiously, the 
afternoon that Dr. and Mrs. Nicely had gone to the 
village — ‘do you believe that Tom and Ned Martin 
would act in the play?’ 

‘I don’t know,’ answered Daisy thoughtfully. ‘I’m 
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her supper and didn’t hear, so Truly ran to the kitchen 
to call Hope, who said she was making milk toast and it 
would burn if she left it, and she knew all about that 
desk, anyway. There was no limit, though, to the in- 
terest of Doggerel, who followed Truly into the sitting- 
room, and, seeing her dancing and jumping with pleas- 
ure, did the same himself, barking all the time as if he 
had been wound up. 

So Doggerel had to be put out, and Truly sat down at 
the desk and smiled at Father and smiled at Mother and 
smiled at all the new writing and reading things till the 
room was so bright that you couldn’t tell whether the 
sun had gone down or not. 


CHAPTER XVIII 
GOING TO MEETING 


Tue State where Truly lived and where she was born 
was settled by people some of whose grandfathers and 
grandmothers were the Pilgrim Fathers you have often 
heard of, who sailed from England in the Mayflower and 
landed on Plymouth Rock in Massachusetts many years 
ago. Perhaps in your little book of poetry you have 
read the verses: 


“When across the ocean wide, 
Where the heaving waters flow, 
Came the Mayflower o’er the tide 
With our Fathers long ago. 


The verses were in Truly’s poetry book and she often 
‘sang them with the other children in Sunday School, on 
Forefathers’ Day and Thanksgiving Day. 

Probably where you live, everybody talks of ‘going 
to church,’ but the Pilgrim Fathers used to say that 
they ‘went to meeting,’ which is just the same thing, 
you know, and because the Pilgrim Fathers used to say 
it, so did their grandchildren and their great-grandchil- 
dren in Truly’s village. Everybody went to meeting at 
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the Nice-House — everybody who could, that is to say, 
though, of course, there were times when Dr. Nicely 
had to go to see people who were very ill and needed 
him, and on those days Mr. Martin, the father of Ned 
and Tom, took his place and drove everybody in the 
big carriage. Truly and Daisy always went, of course, 
and Aunt Vera generally did, although she didn’t like 
the looks of the meeting-house very well and said that 
in England churches had windows of colored glass, 
violet and blue and gold and crimson, that made lovely 
lights all across the floor and walls. There was no 
colored glass in Truly’s meeting-house, only a great 
many small panes of common window-glass — forty of 
them, she knew, for she had often counted them up and 
down and across. The glass could not be called common, 
in one way, for it was very old and quite greenish and 
wrinkled and knobby in some places, and in another 
way nobody could call it common, for whenever you 
looked through it in any direction you saw lovely 
pictures. At one end of the meeting-house you could see 
blue mountains, a whole row of them, and sometimes the 
highest one of all would be capped with snow. On one 
of the sides you could see rows of pine and fir trees up 
and down, up and down, like stitches in an embroidered 
border; on another there would be the gleam of a white 
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‘memory stone’ out in the old graveyard, or the 
shimmer of a white birch tree, while through all the old 
windows the blue sky looked and fleecy clouds went 
sailing by. Who could want better colors than those? 
thought Truly. 

Aunt Vera said, too, that a minister never looked 
right to her without a white robe to preach in, but dear 
old Dr. Green never had had a white robe and never 
expected to have one until he should be an angel in 
heaven, and then Truly thought he would have to have 
wings to match. Nobody wanted him to be an angel 
yet, for everybody loved him in Truly’s village and 
everybody needed him there. 

Truly always thought of Sunday as a beautiful day, 
for, of course, you had on fresh, starchy, frilly white 
underclothes that morning and a white dress, too, if it 
were summer, and Father always seemed to have a 
little more time to eat his breakfast and perhaps even 
could take your hand and walk out to see the lambs, 
or the new little pigs, or the chickens and the duck- 
lings. 

Everybody seemed to like Sunday at the Nice-House 
except Doggerel, and he was perfectly miserable and 
began to be miserable as early as Saturday night. How 
he knew it was Sunday nobody ever found out, but know 
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he did, and when Truly came down to breakfast on that 
morning she always found him under a chair, or under 
the sofa with his ears and his tail hanging down. Prob- 
ably he thought that if he hid himself away, he would 
be forgotten when it came time to go to meeting and 
then he would slip out and follow the carriage. Poor 
Doggerel! He had such a loving heart that he couldn’t 
bear to see the family drive off without him, and from 
the time he was locked up in the carriage-house to the 
time his people came back he held his nose high up in 
the air and howled every single minute. When Hope 
had to stay at home to prepare dinner, which sometimes 
happened when there was company, she said it fairly 
made her flesh creep to hear that dog howl, and once she 
went out to take the broom to him, only when she got 
to the carriage-house he was so glad to see her that she 
patted him instead and told him to cheer up. 

When everybody was ready to start, when Doggerel 
had been found and carried to his prison, for he wouldn’t 
walk there on his own feet, then the front door was 
locked and the key hidden under the doormat and the 
drive to meeting began. It was a very nice drive along 
a nice crooked country road, bordered with trees and 
flowers, over the bridge across the rushing river and 
then up a long hill to where the old white meeting-house 
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wide steps. 

Six roads led to the meeting-house, and along each 
one of them people the Nicelys knew would be driving 
and walking, all gathering on the steps for a while and 
then going inside when the last bell began to ring. The 
meeting-house was a very old one and all the pews had 
doors that were close shut when the family had sat 


down, and that was how it happened that Doggerel 
But no, I won’t tell you that story yet, for I haven’t 
told you about the service in the church, the Bible- 
reading, the prayers, the sermon, and the hymns, nor 
about Sunday School afterward when the children 
learned Bible verses and sang songs together like a 
whole chorus of birds in the trees in the morning. 
Then there was another lovely drive home, Daisy 
and Truly cuddled together on the back seat of the old 
carriage, a nice Sunday dinner, different from every day 
and beautiful books to read and look over in the after- 
noon. There were different books, of course, and one 
had colored pictures in it and all with gold backgrounds. 
There was one of Rebecca all wrapped in white, on the 
back of a great brown camel coming to marry Isaac, and 
the servants who were with her wore snow-white tur- 
bans and long blue robes. There was one of King 
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Solomon sitting on his throne with the Queen of Sheba, 
more splendid than a peacock, appearing before him; 
but beautiful as the pictures were, they were not half 
as beautiful as the stories Mother told after supper about 
the children of the Bible. Mother knew them all and 
told them so well that Father came to hear when he was 
at home and Hope generally left the supper-dishes to 
wash themselves (which they never did, by the way) 
and sat in the doorway to listen, at the same time keep- 
ing an eye on the back windows and watching for the 
boy with the milk. 

Yes, Sunday was a lovely day; all but once, when 
Doggerel went to meeting, and Truly will never forget 
that morning. Dr. Nicely had been called away early, 
so Hope took Doggerel to prison, remarking as she came 
back that she hoped she had shut the carriage-house 
door good and tight, for she believed that dog could 
crawl through a pinhole. ) 

As usual Hope was far too hopeful, for when all the 
people that came to the old meeting-house were safely 
in their pews with the doors shut, and when the minister 
had begun to read the Bible, there came a sound of small 
pattering feet up the aisle. Looking straight before 
them and pretending not to notice, Mother, Aunt Vera, 
Daisy, Truly, and Mr. Martin saw out of the corners of 
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their eyes that it was Doggerel and knew very well that 
he would search the place and sniff in every corner till 
he found them. What to do, oh, what to do? Truly 
grew red as a boiled lobster and red as two lobsters when 
Doggerel tripped gayly up the steps to the pulpit, smelt 
under all the chairs, circled around the minister twice, 
and then, standing on the top step, gave a short yap 
as if to say: ‘Where are you all? Speak up, for find you 
I will!’ 


Of course every child in the church laughed and even 
the grown-ups smiled, but Mrs. Nicely, red as a lobster 
herself, leaned over to Truly and whispered softly, “Open 
the pew door quickly. Doggerel will see it and come 
down and then you can carry him out.’ 

With cocked head and lifted paw Doggerel did see it 
and saw a hand and arm he would have known among 
ten thousand. If he had only come down the aisle 
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quietly, but why need he have brought shame upon his 
family by chasing down as if he were after a squirrel and 
leaping into Truly’s lap, as if the squirrel were there? 
The only thing to do seemed to be to get down on the 
floor with the dog and try to keep him quiet, which 
Truly did. In a moment Mother leaned over and 
whispered: ‘That’s right, keep him there now. In a 
moment we shall get up to sing and then you can bundle 
him up and take him right out. Shut the door after you, 
and for goodness’ sake don’t let him come in again!’ 

It was a hard thing to do, for after all Truly was not a 
very big girl, but by this time Doggerel felt the family 
disapproval and was very quiet when he was carried 
down the aisle. If he felt he had done wrong while he was 
in the church, how do you suppose he felt when he was 
alone with his little mistress and heard her call him a 
bad, bad dog? He got down on the steps as flat as he 
could, looked straight at her, didn’t move an inch, and 
listened while she told him what she thought of him. 
Why he had done wrong he did not know, but he knew 
that he was a bad dog and that nobody loved him. 
Never again would he run away to meeting, never in his 
life, and he never did, not in all his doggish days. 


CHAPTER XIX 
‘THE PLAY’S THE THING’ 


It had seemed a long, long summer to Truly in the Nice- 
House; indeed, she and Daisy could hardly remember 
any other summer. It seemed as if the ferns in the woods 
and the flowers in the fields had always looked just so; 
as if the brooks had always been full of laughing water; 
the river, all blue and shining, rushing on to tumble over 
the falls, and the road, white and dusty, stretching 
away, away up to the mountains and Big Sister’s farm. 

Yet Father and Mr. Martin had been heard lately 
talking together of a new hen-house to be built ‘before 
the snow flew,’ the corn was stacked and great piles of 
pumpkins shone yellow where they were heaped to 
ripen in the sun, and when Daisy came running over on 
any errand in the early morning she kept her hands 
wrapped up in her apron. 

“Were you thinking of keeping the Froggery open this 
winter, Truly?’ asked Father, politely, one night, as 
they sat by the blazing fire in the sitting-room. 

‘I hadn’t thought a thing about it,’ confessed Truly. 
‘Maybe there won’t be any winter this year!’ 
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‘I wouldn’t build any hopes on that,’ smiled Father, 
shaking his head. ‘There was ice this morning in the 
hogshead where we water the cattle. When you run a 
Hospital, my child, you’ve got to think all the time of 
what’s coming next, and I’m afraid I don’t know any 
way of putting a heating system into your institu- 
tion.’ 

‘'There’s nobody there now but Hopalong,’ said Truly 


thoughtfully, “and I know he’s perfectly well, only he 
hasn’t got any home and doesn’t know where to go. 
There are two caterpillars and a little snake and some 
beetles, but they seem so dull and stupid I don’t believe 
they’d know whether the Hospital was open or not.’ 
“They are probably getting ready for their winter 
sleep, said Father, ‘and if you can’t take care of them 
properly here, you’d better carry them up in the woods 
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and let them find themselves a warm place to snooze in 
till spring.’ 

Truly did not answer this suggestion and still seemed 
thoughtful. 

“Well, what is it, little girl?’ asked Father, pulling 
one of the red curls. 

“Why, it’s this, you see, Father, Daisy and I have 
‘most got our play ready, and we were going to give it 
for the benefit of the Froggery, like the grown-up 
people do. We've asked Tom and Ned Martin and they 
say they'll help, and now I wouldn’t like to put it off till 
next summer.’ 

‘But why should you?’ interrupted Mother. ‘You 
can give the play and keep the money in the Hospi- 
tal box for next season’s work. I didn’t know you’d 
finished the play, though. Has Aunt Vera put it into 
verse?’ 

‘No,’ answered Truly, ‘and we don’t think now we'll 
have it in verse. Ned Martin says he’d feel like a ninny 
if he had to say poetry, and ’course the play isn’t really 
written down yet; it’s only in our heads.’ 

The grown-ups looked at each other and laughed a 
small laugh. 

“Well, it will have to come out of your heads a little 
way, said Mother, ‘before the night you give it for the 
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benefit of the Froggery. Who is going to be asked to see 
it, Truly?’ 

‘Why, you and Father, of course, and Aunt Vera and 
Hope and Mr. and Mrs. Martin, and I did think Big 
Sister might drive down from the farm for over Sunday 
and bring the baby.’ 

“The baby would enjoy the play more than the play 
would enjoy the baby, I’m afraid,’ said Father. 

‘Oh, no,’ returned Truly, quite positively. “Baby is 
the kind — Sister says so — that goes to sleep every 
night at seven o’clock and sleeps till twelve, and I’m 
sure the play wouldn’t last that long.’ 

‘No, I trust not,’ smiled Mother, ‘but that’s rather a 
small audience, Truly.’ 

‘Oh, I thought Father would maybe go and get 
Alfarata, for Daisy and I were afraid it might take some 
time to fix the stage between the acts and we might 
want verses recited then, like at the school party last 
Christmas. And then we’d want music, Mother, before 
and after.’ 

‘The whole family comes in!’ remarked Dr. Nicely. 
‘How would you like me to sing “‘The Frog he would 
a-wooing go, in my fine bass voice?’ 

‘Oh, it would be perfectly splendid!’ cried Truly. 
‘Do you really know it, Father?’ 
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‘I used to,’ said the Doctor, and to the great astonish- 
ment of Doggerel and Caterina, asleep on the hearth, 
he began to sing in good hearty tones: 

“The frog he would a-wooing go, 
H—m, h—m! 
The frog he would a-wooing go, 
Whether his mother would let him or no, 
H—m, h—m!’ 

Caterina and Doggerel had been hearing about the 
play for weeks up in the playroom and at first Caterina 
had been very much interested. She had applied to 
Doggerel for information about it, knowing that he 
understood the children’s talk better than she did. 

‘Is it a mouse play?’ she asked. 

‘Oh, no, nothing like it,’ answered Doggerel, in a dis- 
gusted way. 

‘Is there a mouse in it, or a bird perhaps?’ she went 
on eagerly. 

‘Not a one,’ said Doggerel, decidedly. 

‘Does anybody catch anything?’ 

“They do not, but the Princess loses her ball.’ 

“Oh, fiddle!’ cried the cat. ‘Does anybody watch 
anything at a hole to see if it comes out?’ 

“Of course not!’ — very scornfully this time. ‘Did 
you ever see Truly or Daisy watching at a hole?’ 
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‘Well, they might do worse,’ remarked Caterina, 
lying down again sleepily. ‘I can see the play won't be 
much fun and I'll spend the evening in Hope’s chair in 
the kitchen.’ . 

“Well, J won’t!’ yapped Doggerel. ‘I'll be there to 
bark good and loud whenever Truly says anything. 
Trust me!’ 

In spite of Caterina’s lack of interest, preparations 
for the play went briskly on. There had to be a fountain 
in the first act in which the Princess loses her golden 
ball and which is the temporary home of the Frog 
Prince. How to make a fountain the children couldn’t 
think, but Dr. Nicely said he would have the men 
empty, and dry the night before the play, the half- 
hogshead used in the yard for a drinking-trough and in 
the meantime Truly could make a covering for the 
sides to look like stone. She took soft gray cartridge 
paper and Father showed her how to mark out the 
shapes of stones on it with black paint. Then she 
spotted it all over with flour paste and threw on specks 
of silver powder that Mother had used to powder her 
hair for a fancy-dress party. That made the stones 
glitter and seem very real, and the fountain was all 
finished, except to tack the stones in place on the night 
of the play. 
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The King’s supper-table with silver dishes, etc., was 
easy to get, and for the bed of the Princess in the last 
act, the sitting-room divan would do, made up with 
sheets and pillow-cases. 

Where to have the play? Oh, there was no trouble 
about that, for Big Sister had always used the long 
narrow end of the sitting-room for her entertainments 
and heavy curtains for it were upstairs in the playroom. 
It made a very good stage, when the piano had been 
moved out of the alcove, for it not only had a door 
opening into a bedroom, but long windows opening on 
the piazza, so furniture could be easily carried in or 
out. 

There remained the question of costumes; a serious 
question in the giving of any play. The Princess needed 
nothing, it is true, but her best white dress and a gold 
-coronet and chain about her neck, both of which 
articles were in those wonderful drawers in the play- 
room. Later, Mother added a cape of light green crépe 
paper, which made Truly look like a big butterfly when 
she came dancing on to the stage. 

The Frog Prince, however, needed two complete 
costumes, one to fit over the other, for he must be ready 
at a moment’s notice to cast off his frog skin and appear 
as a gallant and handsome lover. Mrs. Nicely said at 
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once that the task was quite beyond her powers. She 
thought she could make knee-breeches for the King 
and the Lord-in-Waiting, as their mother had said she 
never was a good sewer and could hardly cut out a 
dish-cloth, but Frog Princes were entirely out of her 
line. 

Here Aunt Vera nobly came to the rescue, although 
remarking that in London such costumes were easily to 
be had at a small rent and it was strange that we didn’t 
have something of the kind in America. She said that 
she would use an old blue silk party dress of hers for the 
Prince costume, knowing well that there would be no 
opportunity for her to wear it again in that little village. 
She would make a blouse top suitable for any occasion 
and little knee-breeches of the silk, saving enough for a 
skirt should Daisy, poor child, ever have a chance to go 
to a real party. | 

Aunt Vera was in fact a beautiful and skillful dress- 
maker, and she said she saw a way to make the Frog 
costume, which really was a wonder, when finished. 
She bought a pattern of a child’s sleeping-suit with feet 
and arms long enough to cover the hands and made it of 
dark green cambric, the dull side out. She made the 
front of white cambric down to the waist, like a frog’s 
shirt bosom; cut out a large mouth through which 
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Daisy could breathe and sewed on curving pieces of 
dark green linen from an old window-shade to represent 
the frog’s bulging eyes. The sleeping-suit fastened be- 
hind and she spotted the back with round pieces of 
brown cloth, sewed on smoothly.! The only objection 
to the costume was that it was rather loose-fitting, and, 
of course, it had to be to cover the blue dress underneath, 
but Daisy knew the habits of frogs so well, having tended 
them all summer, that she could hop exactly like them, 
and when squatting on the floor, her spotted back to the 
audience, she was quite perfect in her part. 

The knee-breeches of the King and the Lord-in- 
Waiting were of white sateen and very simple, gathered 
around the waist and the knees with tapes. There was a 
splendid red velvet robe, though, trimmed with ermine 
(canton flannel, spotted with charcoal), in the playroom 

and with his crown and scepter no King could have been 
- grander than Ned Martin. Tom wore a short cloak of 
blue velvet, also found in the playroom; a sword and a 
blue velvet cap and feather, though there seemed some 
doubt as to whether he ought to wear it when waiting 
at the King’s supper-table. Nobody cared about that, 
though, nor about the very plain fact that the Frog was 
almost as big as the fountain in which he made his home 


? Animal masks, if desired, can be obtained in most costumers’ shops. 
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and when he stood up was somewhat taller than the 
Princess. 

‘Oh, no, that will be all right on the night,’ said 
Daisy carelessly and, as it proved, it really was all right 
and nobody noticed. 


CHAPTER XX 
THE FROG PRINCE 


A Piay IN ONE AcT AND THREE SCENES 
BY 
GERTRUDE NICELY AND MARGARET GREEN 
(Written down, exactly as Truly and Daisy told her, by Big Sister 
after the first performance.) 


Act I— Scene _ I. The Fountain in the Garden. 
Act I— Scene II. The King’s supper-table. 
Act I — Scene III. The Bedchamber of the Princess. 


CHARACTERS 


Tue Froc Prince (afterwards PRINCE CHARMING) 
PrINcEss CurRLy-Crop 

Kine Goup-Dust 

First Lorp-1n- WAITING 


ActI. For this Act all furniture must be removed from room, and 
fountain set in middle of stage. If a performance is to be 
gwen in a schoolroom or hall, a background of dark green 
cambric curtains may be made and small evergreen trees in 
wooden stands set here and there to give the effect of a 
garden. Truly hung the canary in a corner, out of sight, at 
the first performance, where he sang beautifully, excited by 
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lights and noise. Daisy brought over the old Poll Parrot, too, 
and stood him on the edge of the fountain, where he would 
have looked very fine, if he would have stayed there, but he 
wouldn't, of course, cross old thing! 


Curtain rises, disclosing Fountain and Frog Prince 
crouched down inside it, as flat as possible. Gay music by 
Aunt Vera begins on the piano and Princess Curly-Crop 
comes skipping in, tossing her golden ball. She skips 
around the Fountain two or three times, appearing not to 
notice the Frog, who rises slowly from his place while he 
watches her, until he stands erect, with hands on the edge of 
the Fountain. Curly-Crop finally lets her ball fall into 
Fountain and music stops. 


CuRLY-CROP 


Oh, my golden ball! Where has it gone? Father King 
gave it to me this morning, only! What shall I do if I 
have lost it? 


(Approaches Fountain, sees Frog and starts 
back in alarm.) 


Frog PRINcE (bowing low, his hand on his heart) 
Do not be afraid, little Princess. Perhaps I can find 
your ball. 


CurLy-Crop (drawing nearer again) 


Oh, can you, good Frog? And will you try? 
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FroG PRINCE 
I will indeed, little Princess, if you will promise me 
two things. 
| CurRLY-CrRop 
And what are those two things, good Frog? 


FrRoG PRINCE 


That I shall eat from your golden plate at the King’s 
supper-table to-night and sleep in your golden bed. 


Curty-Crop (retreating toward exit as far as possible, 
hands behind back and shaking her head violently) 
No, no, indeed, Sir, you cannot do that. I am a 
Princess and you are only a Frog. 


Frog PRINCE 
Very well, then; I am sorry, but I cannot get your 
golden ball for you. 
(Sinks down to bottom of Fountain.) 
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Curuty-Crop (bending over Fountain) 

Oh, no, good Frog, do not leave me. I want my ball 
so very much. I'll promise anything you like! (Turning 
toward audience, she says in lowered tones:) They will 
never let him into the Palace, anyway, and that won’t 
be my fault! 


FroG PRINCE (rising again, the golden ball in his 
hands) 
Here is your ball, little Princess, and I want to tell 
you, as I return it, that I have never before seen a 
maiden so beautiful as you! 


Curty-Crop (in some confusion) 

Oh, thank you, thank you, good Frog, and thank you 
for the ball, but I must hurry away, or I shall be late for 
supper. | . 
(Turns and begins to run off stage.) 


Froa PRINCE 
Wait, wait, little Princess, wait for me! (Begins to 
scramble out of Fountain.) Remember your promise, 
King’s daughter! 
(Curly-Crop disappears; Frog hops slowly off 
stage, following her, and curtain falls.) 
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INTERMISSION OF FIVE MINUTES 


Music and Recitations 


This intermission was badly needed and might easily have been ten 
minutes had not Big Sister gone behind the curtains and appointed 
herself Stage Manager. Everything went well, however; for Mrs. 
Nicely introduced Alfarata to the audience who recited ‘Twenty 
Froggies Went to School’ with great ease and elegance. Then Dr. 
Nicely sang ‘The Frog he would a-wooing go,’ and Mother played a 
loud accompaniment, for the clatter of setting the King’s supper-table 
was all too plainly heard. 


Scene II. For this scene Fountain is removed. Tom and Ned carried 
it out to the piazza through the long window and of course 
Tom caught his foot in the sill and tumbled out with the 
Fountain, which made more noise than was desirable. 

The King’s supper-table is set across the stage from left 
to right and made as grand as possible, with silver and 
lighted candles. Curly-Crop’s plate is covered with gold 
paper. King sits at left in robe and crown and holds 
scepter (see Dictionary for picture) in right hand. Curly- 
Crop’s chair, right, 1s empty. First Lord-in-Waiting 
stands behind table, facing audience, with silver tray in 
hand. 


Kine Goup-Dust 
Supper is getting cold and where is the Princess? 


First Lorp-1n-WalItIna (stupidly) 
I do not know, your Majesty. 
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Kine Goip-Dust 
Why does she not come when the meal is ready? 


First Lorp 
I do not know, your Majesty. 


Kine Goup-Dust (striking the table a sharp blow 
with scepter :) 
You do not know? Then go and find out, First Lord. 
(First Lord gumps in alarm when King strikes 
table; lays down tray and prepares to leave 
room when steps are heard and Curly-Crop 
enters.) 


Curty-Crop (with low curtsy) 
Good-evening, Father King. 


Kine Goip-Dust 
Good-evening, Daughter. (Severely.) Why are you 
so late? . ; 


Curty-Crop (with another curtsy) 
I was playing in the garden, Father King. 


Kine 
You should leave your play earlier, Daughter Princess. 
The soup is cold and I have sent it away and now the 
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roast is overdone. Take your seat at once, Daughter. 
(First Lord-in-Waiting hurries to seat Princess 
and at this moment Frog Prince is heard out- 

side door':) 


Frog PRINCE 


King’s daughter, King’s daughter, I’m free of the water. 
Now keep thou thy promise, King’s daughter, to me. 


Kine (striking table again with scepter) 
What is that horrible noise? Am I never to have my 
supper in comfort? 


Frog Prince (heard again a little nearer, but not seen) 


King’s daughter, king’s daughter, I’m free of the water. 
Now keep thou thy promise, King’s daughter, to me. 


Kine Goup-Dust (striking table again) 
What is that noise, I ask you both. Who is speaking? 


First Lorp-1n-Wartinc 
CuRLY-CRoP 

We do not know, your Majesty. 
(Frog hops across the threshold and appears in 


(am unison) 


room.) 


KING (rising in surprise) 
Why, by my crown, it is a Frog! What do you here, 
Sirrah? (Looking suspiciously at Curly-Crop, who buries 
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her face in her handkerchief and begins to cry.) What 
do you know of this, Daughter? 


Frog PRINCE 
The Princess promised me I should eat from her golden 
plate and sleep in her golden bed if I would bring up 
her golden ball from the bottom of the Fountain. 


Kine 
Is this true, Daughter? 
(Curly-Crop nods, with face still burved in 
‘(handkerchief.) 


KING (sitting down again) 
Well, what a Princess promises, she must perform. 
Go then, eat from my daughter’s plate, Sir Frog. 
(Frog hops across stage and to right of Curly- 
Crop’s chair where he stands wp and begins to 
eat from plate, Curly-Crop shrinking away 
from him toward audience.) 


Kine 
You do not eat, Daughter. Perhaps you do not like 
your company? 


CurLy-Crop (rising) 
I do not feel well, Father. May I go to my room? 
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KING 
Certainly, Daughter. Go at once. 
(Curly-Crop begins to leave room, still sobbing, 
and Frog at once gets down to floor and hops 
after her, crying:) 


Froc PRINCE 
Wait for me, Princess, wait for me. Remember your 
promise, King’s daughter! 


Kine (sternly) 
Take the Frog with you, Curly-Crop. A King’s 
daughter keeps her promises. 
(Curly-Crop slowly leaves room, followed by 
Frog.) 


Kine (striking table again with scepter) 
Am I never to have my supper, First Lord-in-Waiting? 
(Curtain falls, King looking fiercely at First Lord.) 


INTERMISSION OF FIVE MINUTES 
Music and Recitations 


Nobody knew what was going to happen in this intermission ex- 
cept that Aunt Vera was going to play something called ‘ The Frolic of 
the Frogs’ and Alfarata was to pass candy around to the audience. 
Suddenly Big Sister came out from behind the curtains, however, and 
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said she knew a song about a frog a little different from the one her 
father had sung and she would give it, if it would please the audience. 
It would please them, it seemed, and Big Sister’s husband, who sat in 
the back row, appeared especially pleased and stamped loudly with his 
feet and clapped his hands until everybody was afraid the roly-poly 
baby would wake up. But he didn’t, and Big Sister sang the song, 
which began like this: 


‘There was a frog lived in a well 
Kitty alone, Kitty alone, 
There was a frog lived in a well, 
Kitty alone and I. 


“There was a frog lived in a well 
And a gray mouse in a mill, 
Cock me cary, Kitty alone, 
Kitty alone and I,’ 


It was a funny song and everybody liked it and when it was done, it 
was time to ring the bell and pull aside the curtains for the last scene of 


the play. 


Scene III. For this scene, supper-table is removed and sitting-room 
divan, made up as a bed with sheets, pillows, and a yellow 
bed-cover (if possible), is set near right wall. Small table 
with lighted candle at head of bed; chair close by it. Chair 
near left wall, and in left-hand corner large screen behind 
which Frog Prince goes to change costume. His coronet 
must be waiting for him there.) 

(Enter Curly-Crop slowly, as if tired.) 
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Curty-Crop (sitting in chair, right, taking off coronet 
and placing it on table) 

Well, I am tired and I am going straight to bed. I 
don’t know where the Frog is. I ought to have brought 
him with me, as I promised, but perhaps he'll find the 
way himself. He seems to be a good Frog, after all, and 
if he were here perhaps he'd tell me stories about the 
other Frogs in the Fountain and how they live. 

(Yawns behind hand, takes off green cape and 
lays it at foot of bed.) 


Froa Prince (calling outside door) 
King’s daughter, King’s daughter! 


Cur.y-Crop (turning head toward door) 
Oh, there you are, good Frog. I’m glad to see you! 


Froc PRINCE (hopping into room) 
Are you really glad to see me, lovely Princess? Then 
I do not mind the weary way I have hopped to find you. 


CuRLY-CROP 
Yes, I’m really glad to see you and I’m sorry I was 
naughty and did not keep my promise, as I should. 
Come here, good Frog, and I’ll tell you how sorry I am. 
(Frog hops across room and Curly-Crop leans 
~ down, pats his head and kisses tt.) 
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CuRLY-CROP 
Now you shall sleep in my bed, if you like, good Frog, 
but it is very narrow, I’m afraid. 


FRoa PRINCE 
No, no, lovely Curly-Crop. I need nothing more now. 
A Princess has kissed me. Go you to bed and I will lie 
down to rest by the door, and when you wake I shall 
have something to tell you. 

(Frog hops across floor and disappears behind 
screen where Big Sister awaits him to take off 
his Frog dress, smooth his hair and put on his 
coronet. 

Curly-Crop yawns again, blows out the candle 
and lies down, saying:) 


CuRLY-CROP 
I won’t undress just yet. I must have a little nap first. 
(Lower lights here, if possible, and let a minute 
or two elapse. Frog then comes out from be- 
hind screen in Prince’s costume, with coronet 
and runs across to bed.) 


PRINCE (leaning over bed). 
Wake up, lovely Curly-Crop! 
Curly-Crop (sitting up). 
Why, who is this? 
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PRINCE 
It is the Frog, whom a wicked Witch changed into 
frog-form until a princess should kiss him. 


CurxLy-Crop (rising and putting on her coronet) 
Then who are you now? And how beautiful you are! 


PRINCE 
I am Prince Charming of the Kingdom of Fairyland 
and I claim the lovely Curly-Crop as my bride. 


Curty-Crop (smiling and turning away her head) 
Oh, I’m afraid I’m too young, Prince Charming, and 
besides I cannot leave my father. 


PRINCE (kneeling at her feet) 

Oh, do not say that, sweet Curly-Crop. Only accept 
me and I will bring you home every Friday night in my 
fairy car to spend the week-end in your father’s king- 
dom. 

(Curly-Crop bends over him and ts about to take 
his hand, when three loud knocks are heard at 
door and First Lord-in-W ating appears.) 


First Lorp-1n- WAITING 
Madam, the King, your father, is coming to see who 
is making all this noise. 
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(Eat First Lord, and King enters brandishing 
his scepter. Charming rises and he and 
Curly-Crop face him, hand in hand.) 


Kine 
Why, what is all this noise, Daughter, and who is this 
youth? 


CHARMING 
I am Prince Charming, Sire, son of King Oberon of 
the Kingdom of Fairyland. 


Kine (holding up hands in surprise) 
Oberon of Fairyland? Why, he is an old friend of 
mine! But where did you come from and what are you 
doing here? 


CHARMING 
An hour since I was an enchanted frog, but when 
Curly-Crop kissed me, I took my rightful shape and 
now (bowing low) I ask the hand of your daughter in 
marriage. 
(Curly-Crop hangs head and puts finger in 
mouth) 


KING (in amazement) 
Why, Curly-Crop is but a child, fair youth. 
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CHARMING 
She is just right for me, your Majesty, for I am only 
twelve years old, and besides you know princesses are 
somewhat out of fashion and it is not so easy to get good 
husbands for them now-a-days.! 


Kine (nodding his head graciously) 
True enough, true enough, my lad. Well, come, young 
people, and receive a father’s blessing. 

(Curly-Crop and Charming kneel at King’s feet; 
he raises hands to bless them and curtain falls 
to the ‘Wedding March’ performed by Aunt 
Vera.) 


1 Truly and Daisy say they don’t remember writing this last Jine and they think 
Big Sister must have put it in. 


CHAPTER XXI 
THE SECOND PERFORMANCE 


Ir really was a lovely evening and the children all did 
well, although Tom Martin stood all the time as if he 
had a poker down his back and said his lines as if they 
had been ground out of a coffee-mill. 

It is sad to relate, but Doggerel had to be taken out to 
his bed in the shed at the very first intermission, for 
everybody said he barked so loud whenever T ruly spoke 
that they could hardly hear a word of the play. Hope 
removed Caterina from her warm cushion in the kitchen 
armchair at the same time, and as she closed the door 
upon the pair she said to them, severely, ‘Now you two 
make just as much noise out there as you want to,’ 
which really wasn’t fair to Caterina, for she hadn’t 
mewed a single mew all the evening. 

Hope had been proud of Alfarata before, but now she 
was so proud that she wanted to keep her in a glass case 
for the rest of her life. Mr. and Mrs. Martin on the way 
home, when Tom and Ned were running and whooping 
ahead, said, one to the other, ‘ Well, if ever there were two 
smart young ones, it’s those boys of ours, and did you 
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notice how handsome they looked in those velvet cloaks 
Mrs. Nicely lent them?’ 

As for Dr. and Mrs. Nicely and Aunt Vera — well, 
you know how people are about their own children, and 
I needn’t say any more. 

As for Big Sister, she said decidedly that the play was 
a better one than any she had ever done and she thought 
it ought to have another performance. 

How about the next night, Saturday, she asked, and 
having all the girls in Truly’s and Daisy’s Sunday 
School class and their teacher come to see the play? The 
Deacon, she knew, would bring them all over in his hay- 
cart. | 

Everybody thought that would be splendid, though 
Daisy was afraid that Ned and Tom Martin would be 
scared to play their parts before so many girls. 

‘Nonsense!’ cried Big Sister. ‘You tell them there’s 
going to be supper afterwards and a regular party and 
you'll see how quickly they'll come and have another 
chance to wear their velvet cloaks. I saw very well how 
proud they were in them to-night.’ 

So next morning Truly and Daisy put on their mittens 
and their warm coats and ran down to see what Mr. and 
Mrs. Martin and the boys would say about a second 
performance of the play that evening. All four Martins 
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said it would be perfectly fine and Mr. Martin said Ned 
might take the horse and wagon, as it was Saturday, and 
invite all the girls for Truly, if she would see the Deacon 
and ask him about the hay-cart. 

The Deacon said, when interviewed, that he would be 
pleased to bring the Sunday School class and its teacher 
and to see the play himself, and that he would put hay 
all over the bottom of his cart and the twelve girls could 
sit in the hay and keep one another warm. 

And do you suppose a single one of those twelve 
girls said she couldn’t come? Not a single one, nor the 
teacher, either, and their mothers spent the whole after- 
noon pressing their best dresses, looking up their hair- 
ribbons and their coral beads, and ironing out their 
sashes. , 

Every girl was cautioned to say ‘Good-evening’ to Dr. 
and Mrs. Nicely and Big Sister and Aunt Vera when 
she went into the sitting-room, and when it was time 
to go home, to bow to all of them and shake hands and 
say, ‘Thank you for a very pleasant evening.’ 

And when the refreshments’ were passed — for every- 
body in the village knew that there were going to be re- 
freshments — they were not to look at the cakes (if 
there were cakes) and pick out the biggest one, but just 
act like ladies and take the one nearest to hand. And 
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they were all to thank the good Deacon, too, for driv- 
ing them over to the Nice-House in his hay-cart and to 
tell him he was very kind. 

And did they do all these things? Of course they did, 
for they tried to have good manners in Truly’s village, 
though it was a small one. 


The play went even better and more smoothly the 
second night, and it seemed as if a larger audience took 
some of the stiffness out of Tom’s back, and as for the 
King, he was really quite dreadful when he lost his tem- 
per and beat the table with his scepter. 

The waits were not so long the second evening and no- 
body was nervous, and as for the supper — hot choco- 
late with whipped cream and cakes of every size with 
pink and yellow and green frosting and nice thin little 
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sandwiches — why, if the Sunday School girls had eaten 
any more they wouldn’t have fitted into the hay-cart 
going home. The Deacon said he had never had a chance 
to see a play before, but if that was all they were, they 
wouldn’t hurt anybody and the Sunday School teacher 
agreed with him. 

Yes, it was a delightful occasion, and Aunt Vera was 
the gayest of the gay and didn’t say anything, for once, 
about England and how much better they did such 
things over there. Poor Aunt Vera! it was well she was 
gay that evening, for on Monday very bad news came 
from her beloved London. She came running over to 
the Nice-House Monday afternoon, with an open letter 
in her hands, just as soon as one of the farm-men had 
been to the village and brought back the mail. 

Something new and very sad had happened, for her 
brother Guy’s wife, in London, had left this world two 
years before and her mother had come to him to look 
after the two children, four and six years old. Now the 
grandmother had been taken ill in her turn and must go 
to a warmer climate, and who was to take care of the two 
little boys? Who, indeed, but Aunt Vera, and Brother 
Guy wanted her to come to him at once, for he was in 
great trouble, and what was he to do with two children, 
away at the office all day, as he must be, if he would earn 
enough to support his family? 
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‘And he doesn’t say a word about Daisy!’ cried Aunt 
Vera, in tears, ‘and he knows, if he would only think, 
that there is nobody but me to take care of her, and if 
the grandmother gets well I might not have to stay very 
long and where is the money to take both of us over to 
England and back again? Oh, I do think,’ cried the poor 
lady, ‘that I have more trouble than anybody else in the 
whole wide world.’ 

“You do have a good deal of trouble,’ sympathized 
Mrs. Nicely, “but don’t cry any more, now, Vera. Go 
home and tell Daisy about it — she is an intelligent 
child and will understand — and possibly another letter 
will come to-morrow and give you better news. Perhaps 
the grandmother will not have to go after all, or your 
brother may find some good woman near at hand to look 
after his house and take care of the children — and don’t 
worry about the money. Of course if your brother sends 
for you, he will pay the expenses of your journey.’ 

‘Oh, no,’ groaned poor Aunt Vera. ‘He never would 
think of it, even if he had the money and I don’t believe 
he has. He is just as good as he can be, but when Mother 
was living she took care of him and then his wife did and 
then his wife’s mother, and now I shall have to, and 
what am I to do with him and the two little boys and 
Daisy?’ 
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Here she groaned again, wiped her eyes, and started 
up, saying, ‘I mustn’t pour all my troubles into your 
ear, Mrs. Nicely. I’ll go home and wait for more news, 
as you say, but I’m so nervous now that I could fly, and 
I don’t know how to wait for to-morrow’s mail.’ 


CHAPTER XXII 
LUCKY TRULY 


Daisy was quietly studying her lessons in the dining- 
room when Aunt Vera returned, the old parrot mean- 
time making home happy with shrill cries of ‘Pretty 
Polly! Pretty Polly!’ as he turned himself upside down 
in his cage and licked the wires with his black tongue. 

Daisy was used to Aunt Vera’s saying she was ‘nerv- 
ous’ and used to seeing her cry pretty often, so at first 
she really didn’t attend very much to the letter her aunt 
was reading to her. Before long, however, she began to 
see that it was a serious matter, and she dropped her 
book and turned quite pale when Auntie cried out, ‘Oh, 
what shall I do, Daisy? I’ve got to go to Uncle Guy and 
the children and I haven’t money enough to go, myself, 
much less to take you, and where can I leave you while 
I’m gone?’ 

“T-t-take me where?’ stammered Daisy, still not un- 
derstanding the whole extent of the trouble. 

“Why, to London, of course,’ cried Aunt Vera im- 
patiently. ‘Haven’t you been listening to what I’ve 
been saying?’ 
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‘B-b-but,’ stammered Daisy, ‘I d-d-don’t w-w-want 
to go to London. I don’t like it; I want to stay here,’ 
and she began to ery with all her might. Then Aunt Vera. 
joined in, of course, and soon the united sobs grew so 
loud that even the old Parrot noticed them, and began 
to scream, ‘Tea, Tea! Polly wants tea!’ 

‘Hush, Polly, hush! It isn’t time for tea,’ cried Aunt 
Vera’s trembling voice; but he wouldn’t hush, so she 
pulled herself out of her chair, saying, as she left the 
room, ‘I’ll make him a cup of tea and quiet him down 
and Ill take a cup myself and perhaps I’ll feel better.’ 

Left alone, Daisy cried harder and harder till her eyes 
were as swollen as fat gooseberries. Oh, she didn’t want 
to leave the comfortable, old house that had been her 
mother’s and her grandmother’s! She didn’t remember 
Uncle Guy very well, and she knew the little boys would 
be naughty, and she would have to live in a city street, 
with no woods to play in and no river, and oh, most of 
all, she would have to leave Truly, and here she gave 
such a sob that Aunt Vera, returning with Polly’s tea, 
well-creamed and sugared, cried out, “Oh, Daisy, stop! 
You’re just killing me and frightening Polly to death!’ 

Polly was indeed dancing on his perch and screaming, 
but it was because he saw the tea and not because he 
cared a pin what happened to Daisy. He was quiet, 
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though, as soon as he had the tea in his cage and his claw 
on the cup, and just at that moment Mrs. Nicely came 
running in, her bright face like the sunshine in the room. 

‘There,’ she exclaimed, ‘you two poor things, stop 
crying and come home to supper with me. Hope is going 
to make popovers and I’ve told Dr. Nicely all about it 
and he is sure there will be some way out of your troubles. 
We'll talk it over this evening, Vera, while Truly and 
Daisy are up in the playroom, and then if you get a 
good night’s sleep, things will be clearer in the morning.’ 

The invitation was accepted, dresses changed and 
eyes bathed in cold water, and nothing was said at 
supper about the news from London, although it was 
noticed that the two little girls held each other’s hands 
all through the meal, save for an occasional interruption 
to butter a popover. 

It was a very wet evening up in the playroom, though, 
when the meal was over, and Doggerel, whose heart was 
always full of sympathy, made frantic efforts to wipe 
away the tears from the faces of the children and, when 
hindered in his attempts, threw back his head and began 
to howl most woefully. 

That brought Hope upstairs, who remarked, as she 
stood in the doorway, ‘ Well, I never saw such a sight in 
my life as you three, and the dog’s the worst! What you 
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crying for before you’re hurt? Even if Daisy has to go, 
she isn’t going to be chained up over there, is she? And 
how do you know what will happen to-morrow? Maybe 
something might come along that would ahs up 
the whole thing.’ 

In this prediction Hope, though not the seventh 
daughter of a seventh daughter, was entirely right, for 
something did happen next day and something quite un- 
expected. 

No, no good news came from Uncle Guy. Indeed a 
cablegram (that’s a letter that travels under the sea, you 
know) arrived from London to say that the children’s 
grandmother had left for the South, that one of the boys 
was coming down with the measles, and that Aunt Vera 
was to take the next ship for England, without fail. 

That very evening of the supper-party, however, Dr. 
Nicely lifted a part of Aunt Vera’s anxieties by saying 
that he and his wife would gladly take charge of Daisy 
during Auntie’s absence; that winter was coming when 
Truly would be much indoors and without a playmate, 
and that it would be a real kindness to them all, if Daisy 
might become a part of their household for a time. 

Aunt Vera was very thankful for their kindness and 
she said so, and she said, too, that she knew Daisy 
would like the plan above all things, but would it be 
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right to leave the child? How could she tell how long she 
might have to stay in England? 

‘But I thought you told me, Vera, that you hardly 
had. money enough for your own passage,’ said Mrs. 
Nicely quietly, ‘and isn’t that a sign that you are not 
meant to take Daisy with you?’ 

‘I suppose it is,’ cried poor Aunt Vera, bursting into 
sobs again, “but I’ll have to take Polly with me, for no 
one else can take care of him and he’ll amuse the little 
boys, I’m sure.’ 

No opinion on this point was expressed by her hearers, 
but Mrs. Nicely hoped, privately, that the little English 
children, before they began to play with Polly, might 
have a chance to see Truly’s injured thumb, which still 
bore the marks of the bird’s wicked beak. 

The invitation to Daisy having been given and ac- 
cepted, the children were called down from the play- 
room and told what had happened, whereupon Daisy 
hardly knew whether to weep on her aunt’s shoulder, or 
to hug Truly, ending by doing both, with all her might. 

Then Dr. Nicely rose up and said it was time that 
little people were in bed, and that to-morrow would be a 
new day, and that then they could make all necessary 
plans. 

And if you'll believe me to-morrow was a new day 
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and then came the unexpected happening I told you 
about. 

All the time that Aunt Vera was worrying about where 
she could get the money for her journey, a far-off some- 
body was wondering where she could find a house near 
Dr. Nicely for the winter, for she was not well and 
wanted him to take care of her. 

That far-off somebody happened to be one of the old 
friends who came to supper on the night that Truly sat 
down on the eggs, and Mrs. Nicely would be delighted 
to have her next door. So, you see, there was the money 
for Aunt Vera’s journey, because the rent that the old 
friend would pay for the furnished house would be 
enough for all expenses. 

The days went quickly after this point was settled, 
and it seemed no time at all till Aunt Vera’s trunks were 
packed, Daisy’s box of clothes brought over to the Nice- _ 
House, and another little bed set up in Truly’s room. 

Then, almost before you knew it, Aunt Vera and the 
parrot were tossing on the winter seas, and Truly and 
_ Daisy had settled down for a winter’s work and play. 
The old friend next door offered to give them their 
French and piano lessons, and with every letter Aunt 
Vera sent, Dr. and Mrs. Nicely grew more and more 
certain that they had done right in keeping Daisy. Aunt 
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Vera, strange to say, did not like London as well as she 
used to like it. The climate seemed very damp to her; 
there certainly was more fog than there used to be; she 
found the grate fires troublesome and the houses colder 
than those in America; the little boys were not easy to 
manage and she had hard work to meet expenses on the 
money her brother could afford to give her. She didn’t 
know when she could come back and she hoped Daisy 
wasn’t too much trouble. 

Things went on in this way for quite a year, until 
Truly and Daisy were really big girls and old enough to 
be sent to school in the village, so one day Dr. Nicely 
sat down and wrote a letter to Uncle Guy and Aunt Vera. 

He wrote that the experiment of having Daisy as one 
of his family was no longer an experiment; that the two 
children were as united as the halves of an apple and 
very helpful to each other; that as Daisy was an orphan, 
he felt an especial care of her, and that if her family did 
not object, he would like to give her his name and bring 
her up as his own child. Before this, he had made a 
journey to the Mountain Farm to see what Big Sister 
thought about it, and she had said the idea was the best 
one her father had ever had, and that she should call 
Daisy an Unbirthday Present for Truly and the finest 
and rarest kind of a one. 
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Of course the very idea of having her niece adopted by 
any one in the world made Aunt Vera exceedingly ‘nerv- 
ous, and she wrote baskets full of letters to ask if she 
could come and see Daisy whenever she liked, if Dr. 
Nicely would promise that the child might cross the 
ocean and pay her a visit when she was old enough, and 
so on and so on, for many days, for nobody but Aunt 
Vera could ask so many questions. Nobody knew what 
Uncle Guy thought, but at least he said nothing, and as 
for Daisy, the poor child, who had never known her own 
father and mother, was overjoyed to belong to a real 
family once more. ; 

Truly considered for a long time what she had better 
call Daisy after the lawyers had made out all the adop- 
tion papers and the thing was settled, once and for all. 
You see there was a Big Sister already, so she couldn’t 
call her that, and she was not small enough for a Little 
Sister. She was what you might term a Between-Sister, 
so why not call her ‘Tweenie’? 

Why not, indeed? Of course everybody thought it a 
delightful name, so now there are two little girls in the 
Nice-House, Truly and Tweenie, and both of them are 
Nicely, thank you. 


THE END 
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CHILDREN OF “VEE 
LIGHTHOUSE 


By Nora A. Smith 


Tuis is a charming little story written with 
the knowledge of the children’s tastes and with 
the delicacy of perception which one would 
expect from Miss Smith’s reputation as a leader 
in kindergarten work, and as a writer for 


childhood. 


Two children live on one of the lonely 


Farallone Islands off San Francisco Bay. Their — 


father is lighthouse-keeper, and their mother 
and a one-legged Mexican sailor are the only 
other inhabitants. The boy climbs like a 
monkey, and so manages to get continually 
into trouble, but no matter how desperate the 
situation, the old Mexican helps him out. 
He also tells delightful stories to the children. 
There is a “secret language” which the children 
invent, and which will give as much pleasure 
to the child reader as it did to them. 


THE GIANT > 
SORCERER 


By Witi1aAM WHITMAN, 3D 


The strange adventures of a boy 
and a mechanical sorcerer. A 
wonder story for children of to- 


day, by the author of ‘Navaho | one of the best of all the famous . 
i - Tales.’ Illustrated. Twin books. Illustrated. tome 
‘ DIANA’S THE POPOVER ¢ 
: ROSE BUSH FAMILY Da 
By Exviza OrNE WHITE By Evuet CALVERT ee 
Every girl of five to ten will like PHILLIPS ley, a 
this delightful story of happy | The adventures of a happy doll 9) — 
little Diana Carter, written by family, Mr. and Mrs. Popover, Y 
one of America’s most popular Velvetina, and Baby Loo-Loo, N 
authors of children’ s books. II- are told in just the way that y 
lustrated. little folks enjoy. Illustrated. a the 
FRIENDS THE HEPZIBAH 
IN STRANGE HEN BOOK eg 
GARMENTS By OtwEN BowEN re 
By Anna Mivo Upsoun Hepzibah Hen and _ her trianalae Bk 
Vividly told stories of child life Gertie Grunter, Kathleen Cow, © 5 ae 
in foreign lands, written and Dorcas Donkey, and others will — ee 
illustrated by a Red Cross | delight every young aati, . 
AUREL CHES Lavishly illustrated. ae 
THE ANIMAL A TRULY sae 
ALPHABET LITTLE GIRL ea 
By Harrison Capy By Nora ARCHIBALD _ ¢ i 
Brilliantly colored animals, de- SMITH aid 
lightfully drawn, and jolly verses The story of a little girl in Wiaine! PX: iis 
combine to make this alphabet her family, her friends, and her {} _ 
book irresistible for the little | pets, by the author of ‘Children Q% 
ones. of the Lighthouse.’ Illustrated. () 
ae N _ '; # 
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